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What They Say 


Justice Stone Sends a Subscription— 

“Kindly send one year’s subscription of THe 
Art DiceEst mm f- Whitla ey at 3231 Klingle 
Road N. W., Washington, D. C. Check for $2.00 
is enclosed.”—Harlan F. Stone, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


U; hi a and 0 cial’ — 

“Unbiased and uncommercial is the best feature. 
Technical magazines in which the editor’s policies 
are dictated by the paid advertisements do not 
carry much weight with professional men and do 
not build up large subscription lists.”—P. ; 
Hines, Engineer, Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
“Capitals Where Capitals Are Due’’— 

“In the current number I find a subscriber’s 
note expressing the conviction that under your 
guidance the magazine may grow bigger and 
better. The first seems undesirable, though no 
doubt profitable, and the seconnd almost unnec- 
essary. The size and ‘handibility,’ next to the 
excellent matter, is what first made its appeal 
so strong, but I agree with the writer of a note 
in an earlier number in preferring capitals where 
capitals are due, though it may place me among 
the unprogressives, and. . . . there may be 
many of the same sort to whom Tue Art Dicest 
is a most welcome semi-monthly visitor.’’—Flor- 
ence Eckert, Saint Augustine, Fla. 

‘International Scope and Brevity’’— 
“T have enjoyed THe Art Dicest immensely 





for a year and I hope to for many to come. The 
international scope and brevity of the articles 
appeal to one who is very busy.”—Miss A. Ger- 


trude Masters, Ardmore, Pa. 
Praise for ‘‘The Argus’’— 

“Tue Art Dicest is more useful, practical and 
informing than any other magazine of art I 
know, but The Argus in San Francisco . takes 
care of the news on the coast very well.”— 
Bertha E. Jaques, Secretary, Chicago Society of 
Etchers. 

In the Library of Congress— 

“Some copies of THe Art Dicest have just 
come into my division, and I am so interested 
and cannot tell you how good I think it is!”— 
Helen Wright, Curator of Prints, Library of 
Congress. 

Not Sacredly, But With Respect— 

“T like everything about it. I like its form, 
and the quality of its cuts. I like its wide cov- 
ering of the field, its vividness and its youth. 
You treat art as I think it should be treated— 
not too sacredly, but paying it the real respect 
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of lively interest in its expression. It should 
come out of its shrine, the gallery, and be en- 
countered everywhere—in the market place, in 
school, in the home, wherever people spend their 
time.”—Margery Currey, American Art Bureau, 
Chicago. 

Compact Size and Broad View— 

“Tue Art Dicest’s compact size and its brief 
concise articles on art events of the day, as well 
as the broad view it takes on art subjects, com- 
mend it highly to thoughtful readers.”—Ruth 
Merington, New York. 

In a Kentucky Community— 

“I must tell you how much I have enjoyed 
Tue Art Dicest. It is delightful and every one 
who has subscribed at my suggestion is pleased 
with it.’—Mary G. Johnston, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
No Cheap Ballyhoo— 

“I like Tue Art Dicrst because it is not a 
party organ and because it does not lend itself 
to any cheap ballyhoo for educating the poor 
public and booming art.”—Clifton Wheeler, In- 
dianapolis. 

Praise from Mrs. Hanna— 

“I have greatly enjoyed every copy of your 
little magazine crammed so full of good things. 
I have enjoyed all phases of it. It is so thought- 
ful in preparation, and its non-commercial spirit 
appeals.”"—Mrs. Charles T. Hanna, Indianapolis. 
Neutrality— 

“I congratulate you upon your neutrality.” 
Mrs. W. V. Hawkins, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Without Exhaustive Reading— 

“I made up my mind to drop some of the mag- 
azines and memberships this year. But I’ll keep 
on with Tue Art Dicest. It is a fine little paper 
and keeps me in touch without having to read 
so exhaustively.,—Mrs. Lenore A. Eldred, City 
Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala. 

Likes It Better Than Any Other— 

“T like THe Art Dicest very much better than 
any other art paper.”—Mrs. J. Douglas Brown, 
Watertown, S. D. 

Enjoyed by Members of Club— 

“Tue Art Dicest has been so thoroughly ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by the members of The 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club that we could 
not think of failing to renew our subscription.”— 
E. Rappleye, New York. 

Has Carried Out Its Policy— 

“T have followed the progress of THe Art 
Dicest since its inception, and have noted with 
the keenest satisfaction its steady growth. I ad- 
mire immensely the way in which you have car- 
ried out in such a broad manner the policy you 
so clearly defined at the beginning and I find 
myself making this subscription check with the 
liveliest anticipation.”—Claggett Wilson, New 
York. 

Good for the Artist and for the Public— 

“It is a privelege for every artist you include 
to be spoken of as to his art value, without com- 
mercialism; and for the public to have a publi- 
cation of its high standard.”—Simon Moselsio, 
Brooklyn. 

From Hollywood— 

“I want to tell you how much I appreciate your 
very interesting and instructive magazine. It is 
so complete, each issue better than the one before.” 
—Mrs. Annie L. Pogson, Hollywood, Cal. 

And from Hollywood— 

“Even in my busiest weeks I find time to read 
your magazine from cover to cover. I find it a 
very important link with New York and Europe. 
We are indeed alive out here in the west, but we 
have to know what is going on in art life East 
of the Rockies and elsewhere. THE Art Dicest 
is telling us in a splendid way.”—J. Asanger, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Glad to See Prints Department— 

“The one art magazine I can’t get along without. 
Enjoy every issue of it. Glad to see a prints de- 
partment.”—Herschel C. Logan, Marion, O. 

“In Two Short Years’’— 

“You certainly have brought forth marvelous 
results in two short years.”—Hamilton A. Wolf, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

A Word from an Early Subscriber— 

“I am very glad that I became a_ subscriber 
early in the life history of THe Art Dicest. It 
is a great satisfaction to me to see how it has 
grown and to know what pleasure it gives to its 
on] of readers.”—Frank H. Cutting, Campbell, 

al. 

“Courage, Energy, Efficiency’’— 

“If not vocally, at least in spirit I have been 
congratulating you from the first, on the courage, 
energy and efficiency with which you went about 
your task, and wishing you the success that I 
we you deserve.”—W. E. Spader, Jamaica, 


“4 Source of Inspiration’’— 

“Tue Art Dicrest to me is a great paper. It 
keeps one from being isolated. It connects one 
with the whole art world. To me it has been a 
source of inspiration.”—Jessie Todd, Blackstone 
Halil, Chicago, Til. 
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Critics Make Usual Attack on the Usual National Academy Show 





“The Big Herd,” by John Noble. Carnegie Prize at the “South Dakota Evening,” by Jes Schlaikjer. First Altman Prize at 


National. Academy of Design. 


Tue Art Dicest, follownig its custom, 
reproduces herewith all the prize winners at 
the winter exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, so that its readers may judge 
of their merits. 

The subject of an Art Dicest article on 
a big exhibition is not the display itself, but 
what the reviewers say of it. As usual the 
New York critics attacked the Academy 
show with both argument and sarcasm. The 
review which ranks highest is that of Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Evening Post. She 
said that it is “an exhibition which demon- 
strates clearly that the Academy, like the 
Old Guard, never surrenders, for there is no 
evidence in this current showing of the liber- 
alism which has marked other official events 
of the season at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Washington. In these cities official welcome 
and award were conferred upon modern art 
in many guises.” 

She said that “people who like hard and 
fast rules to live by” now encounter, “instead 
of a static world, hermetically sealed against 





new ideas where conclusions once reached 
need never be altered, an endless flux of 
growth and change which presses in on every 
side and threatens to alter their nicely settled 
scheme of things as they are. One way out 
always is to repudiate utterly that the world 
moves. It is an escape, but a rather inglori- 
ous one. 

“One rightly cherished tenet of the Acad- 
emy is the value of good craftsmanship. But 
its members need not fear to look on vital 
contemporary art (‘modern’ has such terri- 
fying connotations for the academic mind 
that it is prejudicial to use the term). Crafts- 
manship, discipline ordered, intellectual con- 
trol are usually apparent in the work of 
young modernists. It is often a reproach, 
not that they are too undisciplined, but that 
they are too cerebral and too serious to be 
spontaneous. Any one who is in touch with 
the esthetic mode of the day would know 
that laissez faire is not its motto. The in- 
clusion of some moderns at each exhibition 
would not lower any standards of craftsman- 





a ee 


“Fighting Bulls,” by Anna Hyatt Huntington. Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize at the 
National Academy. 








the National Academy. 


ship or spread any dangerous heresy of slov- 
enly work. 

“Nor would it work any sad ‘sea change’ 
on the young moderns to have their work 
on the walls of the Academy show, and to 
find themselves under the aegis of an insti- 
tution that has stood for a great tradition of 
art. Since their own performance is by no 
means the final word in American art and 
wisdom will not die with them any more 
than it has perished with their predecessors, 
a little humility would be vastly becoming to 
them. With all their arrogance they could 
hardly feel that an alliance with the great 
names on the Academy roster, in its century 
of existence, could dim their luster. 

“Ways and means of reaching an entente 
cordiale between the moderns and the Acad- 





“Sisters,” by Marie Danforth Page. Proc- 
tor Prize, National Academy. 
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“Una Vergine,” by Attilio Piccirilli. Eliz- 
abeth N. Watrous Gold Medal. 


emy could be adopted from the procedure of 
the Carnegie Inetrnational, the Corcoran 
Gallery or the Chicago Institute, which have 
all reached a practical solution of the difficult 
problem. But the will must precede the 
finding of a way, since the present attitude 
of the Academy does not appear to favor any 
such departures.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle asserted that when she used the word 
academic with a derogatory implication it 
was not “with the idea of implying that all 
academic painting, as such, is necessarily 
reactionary, but that a point of view which 
closes its eyes to any other spirit and which 
uses as its sole gauge of merit the conform- 
ing of a work of art to its standard, is dis- 
tinctly retrogressive, and so pernicious. It 





“Winter Day,” by Carl Wuerner. 
Murphy Memorial Prize. 


is this spirit which continues to persist in 
the National Academy and which has 
brought it to its present plight—a plight in 
that no outstanding painter of independent 
ideas and personality, however competently 
he measures up to academic standards of 
technique, will longer consider exhibiting in 
Academy exhibitions—a situation which the 
present Academy only too distinctly bears 
witness to. <% 

“When museams gratefully accept collec- 
tions of modern pictures; when collecting, 
barring the old-master class, is now almost 
entirely concerned with French moderns; 
when dealers cannot produce enough exam- 
ples to satisfy the increasing number of col- 
lector-converts, what chance has an Amer- 
can art exhibition which does not keep pace 


J. Francis 


“Sammy Houston,” Gertrude K. 
Lathrop. Barnett Prize. 


with current production and taste? Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and, lastly, Washington, have 
determined to make their art exhibitions 
keep pace in the matter of modernity with 
their architecture, newspapers, theatres and 
music. New York is the exception. Its 
official art organization, the National Acad- 
emy of Design, presents the Canute-like 
spectacle of commanding the tides of inde- 
pendence to stand still. The most modern 
city in the world, which is also the greatest 
patron of modern art, presents the anachon- 
ism of having its largest and, to the general 
public, most respected art organization still 
dedicated to outworn academic ideals.” 

The Herald Tribune, bulwark of conser- 
vatism, did not find fault with the show; the 
Times made no general attack, but criticized 





Gauguin, “Old Hat” 


The Gauguin exhibition which was shown 
in Basle during the summer was taken to 
Berlin in the fall and, increased to a total 
of 230 paintings, water-colors, pastels, draw- 
ings and woodcuts, was housed in the Galerie 
Most of those who saw the 
exhibit recorded their impressions 
seemed to sum them up with a sigh: “How 
long ago that was!” 

“The colors,” said Anton Mayer in the 
Acht-Uhr-Abendblatt, “are of course some- 
times tasteful, but good Gauguin—may I be 
forgiven for saying it—often makes the im- 
pression of a cross between Hans von 
Marees and Kate Greenaway.” Max Deri, 
in the B. Z. am Mittag, comments on the 
thinness of the colors. “One drinks as from 
a flat plate—the lips suck up nothing, and 
the heart is not refreshed.” 

The same “that’s-all-past” feeliing is echoed 
by a more distinguished critic, J. Meier- 
Graefe, writing in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
“The pictures remind one of sensations that 
are past; they terrify not at all and attract 
only slightly. Quite nice, quite pretty, mur- 
murs the amateur, who twenty years ago 
stood disconcerted before them. We have 
gone further. 

“The fault lies partly in the choice of the 
pictures. The Autumn Salon of 1906 com- 
prised all the main works, which then were 
still in France. Since then they have reached 
high values and have been scattered to the 
winds. Hardly a work of the highest qual- 
ity is to be found in this exhibition. But 
would the impression be much different if 
one could reconstruct the hall of the Autumn 


Thannhauser. 
and 








Salon? I doubt it. We have become very 
distrustful of the romantic, even when it is 
legitimate.” 





Angerola Makes a Discovery 


Anthony Angerola, once an instructor at 
the Minneapolis School of Art and latterly 
at the Kansas City Art Institute, who is 
now touring Europe on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship awarded last year, writes to a friend 
in Minneapolis that he has discovered the 
primitives. 

“Since seeing the great and very great old 
primitives in Florence, I have lost my respect 
for some of our very obvious modern imi- 
tators,” he says. “I wonder why histories 
of art mention so little of the great Car- 
paccio Benozzo and Orcagna, and so many 
other great primitives. 

“Here in Florence, I want to work. I am 
full of ambition and want expression. I 
have painted four good sized canvases. 

It is a wonderful feeling of satisfaction to 
know that the weight of tradition around you 
does not blind but inspires you.” 





William Lees Judson Dead 


William Lees Judson, painter, died in Los 
Angeles at the age of 86. He was born in 
Manchester, England, came to the United 
States in 1852, and studied with J. B. Irving 
in New York and with Boulanger and Le- 
fébvre in Paris. He won a bronze medal at 
the Colonial and Indian exhibition in London 
in 1886 and the popular prize at the South- 
west Museum in Los Angeles in 1921. He 
was dean of the College of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, from 1901 to 
1921, and belonged to the California Art 
Club and several other organizations on the 
Pacific Coast. 





Plan a Luxembourg 


Twenty-nine organizations were repre- 
sented at the autumn meeting of the design 
group of the Arts Council of the city of 
New York which, on the evening of Nov. 
27, discussed the need of a museum of con- 
temporary art. Harvey Wiley Corbett, past 
president of the Architectural League and 
chairman of the design department of the 
council, made special reference to the service 
of the Luxembourg Museum to contempo- 
rary art in France. 

Among those who took part were Alon 
Bement, director of the Art Center; Mabel 
Conkling, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors; 
William A. Boring of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture, and John G. 
Agar, president of the council and of the 
National Arts Club. 

“If the moneyed people who lived in Italy 
during the Renaissance,” said Miss Levy, 
“had viewed Raphael, Michelangelo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Cellini in the same light 
in which American purchasers of old mas- 
ters now regard contemporary artists, it is 
doubtful that the Italian Renaissance would 
have become one of the most glorious epochs 
in the history of creative art.” 

The Gallatin room in the downtown de- 
partment of New York University, opened a 
yéar ago with a permanent exhibition of the 
work of modern artists, is regarded as 4 
step, but only a slight step, in the right 
direction. J. B. Neumann of the Art Circle, 
35 W. 57th St., also plans an institution for 
the display of contemporary art. 
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“The Exodus,” by Robert Spencer. 
Academy of Design. 


severely some of the prize winners. But 
Henry McBride of the Sun was in his usual 
form. 

“When I first read the list of this year’s 
prize winners at the Academy,” he said, “I 
had a moment of astonishment. The prin- 
cipal ones were not on my visiting list. The 
absence of the usual names, such as Mr. 
Wiles, Mr. Curran, Mr. Hassam, &c., made 
me rub my eyes. Something, I thought, 
must have happened. Then I recollected 
those awards in Washington and Pittsburgh 
to Matisse and Derain, to Bernard Karfiol, 
Max Weber and Andrew Dasburg, and I 
said, ‘Oh, the Academy is adapting itself to 
the new situation that has arisen. That’s it.’ 

“But that wasn’t it at all. When the 
varnishing day came around and I went up 
to Fifty-seventh street, I found that nothing 
had happened and that everything was as 
usual.” 

Mr. McBride said his department “has 
recently received several impassioned and 


Isidor Medal at the National 








lengthy letters from artists who argue that 
the giving of prizes at art exhibitions is one 
of the major crimes against humanity. 

My interest in prize-giving, I confess, has 
never reached a white heat. Even when in 
times past apparent ‘crimes against human- 
ity’ have been committed I have allowed 
others to make the outcries. This is because 
I do not think it is really important what 
happens to bad pictures. 
to the place that bad pictures go to, regard- 
less of any fictitious honors that may have 
been bestowed upon them; and it may be 
wrong, but I always have a_ sentimental 
pleasure in seeing money distributed in the 
art crowd even when it goes to the wrong 
people.” 

To quote what the critics said about indi- 
vidual paintings would be a dreary affair. 
Tue Art Dicest will confine itself to just 
one work, “South Dakota Evening” by Jes 
Schlaikjer, former student at the National 


“East Side,’ by E. K. K. Wetherell. 
the National Academy. 


In the end they go | 


| by it 





Second Altman Prize at 


Academy school, who won the first Altman 
prize. Mr. McBride said that this “painting 
of a woman and boy giving a flock of Wyan- 
dottes their evening meal belongs to the 
category of what we used to call Jugend- 
cover pictures.” Miss Cary in the Times 
called it “an, extraordinary mingling of the- 
atre, realism and misapplied thoroughness. 
The nice drawing of the woman feed- 
ing grain to chickens and the excellent effect 
of the chickens welling up about her feet in 
a foaming flood of greedy feathers suggests 
that Mr. Schlaikjer has kept rather close to 
the facts of the case.” The Evening Post 
said that “the starkness of prairie life is here 
given dramatic intensity which is lessened 
paintiness and the theatrical halo 
around the woman’s read.” 
The Academy jury was 
Messrs. Charles Chapman, Emil Carlsen, 
Edwin Blashfield, Jonas Lie, Granville 
Smith, James Earle Fraser, Paul Manship 


composed of 


| and Mahouri Young. 





18,000 Members 


Chicago has raised a dignified voice to 
announce a great achievement in the field of 
fine arts. The Art Institute, in its last news 
letter, asserts that it now has the largest 
membership of any museum in the world, 
with 17,325 as of Dec. 31, 1927, the nearest 
approach to this being the 13,690 affiliated 
with the Metropolitan, New York, as of the 
same date. “Since the 3lst of last Decem- 
ber, however,” continues the statement, “a 
net gain of 675 members has been made, 
making the total Art Institute membership 
now 18,000. 

“When it is considered that in 1918 only 
6,945 persons had joined the Chicago mu- 
seum, its growth can be better realized. 
While many citizens become members be- 
cause of a desire to assist in the growth of 
the cultural and zesthetic side of their city, 
the museum itself gives ample return for 
their membership fee. Its great treasures, 
valuable beyond measurement in dollars and 
cents, are open to them, their families and 
visiting friends, every day in the year. Spe- 
cial lectures on art, musical entertainments, 
gallery tours, pre-views of all exhibitions, 
where refreshments are served by ladies of 
Chicago’s social organizations, are provided 
for their pleasure. Liberal discounts are 
given them at the Goodman Theatre, where 





they may enjoy the best of the non-commer- 
cial plays. : 

“As may be supposed, the support of all 
these members yields the Art Institute a 
considerable revenue. Only recently the life 
membership fund passed the million-dollar 
mark and now stands at $1,015,810. It is 
almost the only fund without restrictions as 
to its use, for while the Institute has endow- 
ment funds of over $5,000,000, most of them 
are unavailable for general use or for the 
purchase of desirable works of art in the 
open market. There are seven other mu- 
seums in the United States with greater 
unrestricted funds, although the Art Insti- 
tute ranks second in importance. In sum- 
ming up we find there are 9,637 annual mem- 
bers, 8,052 life members, 248 governing and 
governing life members, and 5 honorary 
members.” 

Guy U. Young, who has been the head of 
the membership department during these 
years of remarkable growth, when asked 
what particular argument-is most effective 
in obtaining new members, replied: “Be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent. join because of 
the advantages offered. There was a time, 
years ago, when the majority became mem- 
bers because of civic pride and a desire to 
have a great museum in their city, but now 
the rare and diverse collections and the 
splendid programs offered by the Institute 
are alone sufficient to enroll them.” 





Art on a Liner 


“A floating exhibition of Sweden’s modern 
decorative art” is the way an advance notice 
refers to the arrival of the new motor liner 
Kungsholm of the Swedish-American line, 
due in New York Dec. 3 on her maiden 
voyage. The most brilliant of the country’s 
younger artists have made contributions, 
under the direction of Carl Bergsten, who 
designed the Swedish pavilion in the Paris 
decorative art show of 1925. 

An imaginary scene of the landing of the 
first Swedish colonists on the Delaware in 
1636 after a design by Bertil Damm appears 
on a huge Gobelins tapestry that covers an 
entire wall of the drawing room. The smok- 
ing room is decorated with scenes of the sky 
lines of New York and Stockholm by Kurt 
Jungstedt. Among the golden reliefs on the 
walls are representations of Ericsson’s Mon- 
itor and Charles A. Lindbergh’s Spirit of 
St. Louis. Arthur Carlson Percy, a former 
pupil of Matisse, painted the decorations of 
the first-class dining room. The sculptures 
are by Ansgar Almquist. A large number of 
art lovers and critics have been invited to a 
luncheon aboard the ship on Dec. 6. 





Simply Not Mad Enough 
I have known many artists, but never one 
with the essential madness in his soul. 
—Le Baron Cooke. 
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New Members Put New Life in New Society 





‘The Artist’s Wife,” by William Zorach. In Tennessee Marble. 


Rejuvenated by new blood, the New So- | 


ciety of Artists has revived after two years 
of somnolence and, in an exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum that is to continue from 
Nov. 20 to Jan. 1, demonstrates that this 
“new” organization is far from senility. The 
personality of George Bellows was a magnet 
that drew much talent for the society in its 
early years, and the strength added by the 
six new members whose work stands out in 


Cary in the New York Times discusses 
Zorach’s sculpture. She says that he “shows 
his quality even more convincingly than in 
a.one-man exhibition. The quality is impe- 


| rious, and confers dignity upon any subject.” 


the present display will be a sextuple magnet. | 


They are Edward Bruce, Abram Poole, 

Adolphe Borie, Jules Pascin, William Zorach 

and John Gregory, the last two, sculptors. 
After referring to the “rhythmic composi- 


puts the thinnest possible vapor between life 


| solid 


After referring to the artist’s portrait of 
his wife in Tennessee marble, the critic adds 
that Zorach demonstrates today “what ten 
years ago he still kept under the cover of an 
anxious craftsmanship—a conscious force 
and vigor,” and quotes an article by the 
sculptor in which he speaks of “the feeling 
that the form has been hewn out from a 
mass, where one can still feel the 


| warmth of the sculptor’s hand—the flow, the 
tions” of Bruce, and to Pascin as “he who | 


and its image,” and the great simplicity of | 


design in Poole’s portraits, Elisabeth Luther 


struggle, the pain of the birth: the living 
form emerging from a mass of rock or chunk 
of wood not carefully, preciously, but with 
power and life.” 





The 1929 Independent Show 


In the announcement of the thirteenth an- 
nual show of the Society of Independent 
Artists, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel March 8 to 31, Ingres is quoted as 
laying down the principles of the indepen- 
dent movement in art. It was just eighty 
years ago that, in his report to the govern- 
ment, he demanded the suppression of juries 
at the Salon and the admission of works by 
all artists. He asserted that “a jury, how- 
ever composed, will always work badly.” 

The alphabetical order of hanging will still 
be adhered to by the society. Dues remain 
at $6, and two paintings or four pieces of 
sculpture may be shown by each exhibitor, 
within reasonable limits as to size. Repre- 
sentatives have been appointed as follows for 
out-of-town exhibitors: Baltimore, Charles 


| 





H. Walther, 4000 Pimlico Road; Boston, J. 
Randolph Brown, 168 Dartmouth St.; Chi- 
cago, Fred Biesel, 7612 Coles Ave.; Los 
Angeles, Martin J. Jackson, 444 Bradbury 
Building; Philadelphia, Franz Lesshafft, 
1020 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, Lucien 
Labaudt, 528 Powell St.; Santa Fe, Will 
Shuster. 





Ralston Galleries to Continue 

The galleries of Louis Ralston & Son, 
New York, will not be discontinued, as was 
at first supposed upon the announcement of 
the death of the founder. Mr. Ralston’s 
son died three years ago. The executor of 
the estate announces that the galleries will 
be managed by Reginald Carroll, who was 
associated with Mr. Ralston during the last 
several years. 





German Humor 


A visitor to the recent exposition of 
Humor in Painting, arranged by the Neue 
Kunsthandlung in the rooms of the Berlin 
Succession, was likely to compare it with the 
annual Salon des Humoristes in Paris, not- 
ing as the chief difference the fact that the 
Paris show, occurring annually, includes 
only contemporary work, while the Berlin 
exhibit goes back over the 19th century, 
Daniel and Wilhelm Chodowiecki, for in- 
stance, who died in 1801 and 1805, respec- 
tively, were represented. It may perhaps 
also be said that the Berlin show was more 
humorous and less witty than that of Paris, 
more an observation of life and less a direct 
comment upon it. 

Nearly 800 works were shown. Some of 
the more prominent names were given in 
Anton Mayer’s summary in the Acht-Uhr- 
Abendblatt: “Names like Oberlander, Hen- 
geler, Harburger, for the older of us a child- 
hood. memory out of the once outstanding 
Fliegende Blatter; the conscious and con- 
sidered jollity which came from the circle of 
Simplisissimus—Rudolf Wilke, the most im- 
portant of all; Heine, Gulbransson, Thony; 
the sharp, often annihilating and only too 
true satire of the post-war period—Grosz, 
Schlichter, Dix—unite with the activity of 
the specialists, like Zille, and caricaturists, 
like Grossmann or Trier, in an inclusive 
scene of the most pleasing kind.” 

Referring especially to the latest artists, 
Viktor Zuckerkandl in Tempo finds that, 
while one laughed with the older men, “when 
one comes to the painting of the last decade, 
it is, with a few exceptions (such as Walter 
Trier), very far from humor. It is irony, 
bitterness, scorn, an outbreak of gloomy 
hatred against present day life, seen from 
deep underneath; one understands it, it is 
conditional on modern life itself, on the 
experience of the present generation, but it 
does not convince. For the genius, which can 
make the unpleasant convincing and in a 
higher sense pleasant, is still lacking here.” 

A milder view is that of Lothar Brieger 
in the B. Z. am Mittag: “This exhibition 
gives an impression of relief and freedom, 
it appeases exactly because it is not satisfied 
with insipidity, but offers art and a world- 
wide view. The pictures have been carefully 
chosen; very seldom has anything been hung 
for the sake of the joke rather than for its 
artistic value. A great series of important 
documents for a history of German humor 
in the last century is here presented to us.” 





Cleveland’s Art Center 


After months of preparation the new 
Cleveland Art Center will be opened with a 
formal reception on the evening of Dec. 4 
in the Starr Piano Building. It will be con- 
ducted along the lines of such institutions in 
New York and other cities, and displays of 
arts and crafts will be supplemented with 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture. The 
board of trustees is composed of Louis P. 
Wilson, president; Stella Rausch, first vice- 
president ; Charlotte H. Jordan, second vice- 
president; Renie Burdett, secretary-treas- 
urer; Charles Ramus and Fred Rentschler. 

More than 100 artists are among the mem- 
bers, and among them are Ora Coltman, 
George Adomeit, Rolf Stoll, Charles Ramus, 
Frank Wilcox, Clara Deike, Edna Brush 
Perkins, Alfred Wands, Frank Jirouch, 
Coralee Maxwell, Walter Sinz, R. Guy 
Cowan, Arthur Brooks, Mary Susan Collins, 
Clara Sargent, Russell Limbach, Lawrence 
Blazley, Beatrice McGrath, Henry Turner 
Bailey, Thelma Burrows and Orville Peets. 
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Modernist Art Decorates Two Churches in Illinois and Oklahoma 





“Six Episodes in the Life of St. Francis.” 
Door by Alfeo Faggi. 


To many it may seem sacrilegious, but to 
those who like modernist art it will appear 
only natural and just that a modernistic 
painting of “The Last Supper” has been in- 
stalled over the altar of a church. The 
artist is André Derain, and the church is the 
Chapel of St. Francis of Assisi at Wheeling, 
Ill. The donor is Mrs. F. Crane Lillie. In 








“The Last Supper.” Altarpiece by André Derain. 


the same edifice is a bronze door by Alfeo 
Faggi representing six episodes in the life of 
St. Francis, the style of which is very aus- 
tere and decidedly modern, and Mr. Faggi’s 
“Fourteen Stations of the Cross,” smali 
works, are on the walls, the gift also of 
Mrs. Lillie. 

Everyone knows that Derain won the first 
prize at this year’s International in Pitts- 
burgh, and that he is one of the leading 
painters of present-day Paris. Faggi did the 
statue of St. Francis for the cathedral in 
Santa Fe, N. M., and not long ago the Phil- 





lips Memorial Museum acquired two works 
by him. 

Newspapers say modern decorations are 
being used in the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church, South, in Tulsa, Okla. Robert 
Garrison, New York sculptor, who is also 
doing work on the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church in the metropolis, is moulding figures 
of terra cotta, to be baked in faint pastel 
shades of blue, red, yellow and brown, for 
the Oklahoma edifice. The architecture and 
the furnishings as well as the sculpture will 
be modernistic. 





Fraud 


The front pages of New York newspapers 
have been occupied by one of those delectable 
tidbits of the press, an “art scandal.” And 
this time it was such a good one that papers 
all over the country took it up and even 
devoted editorials to it. The incident ought 
to be salutary, for it teaches American mu- 
seums to beware of peripatetic dealers who 
bring to them great masterpieces imported 
in defiance of law from European countries 
and offer them at “most reasonable” prices. 
Here is the story, “digested” to its essen- 
tials : 

Alceo Dossena, a sculptor in Rome, 
pressed by agents of Miss Helen Frick of 
New York, asserted that he was the author 
of numerous works in imitation of the Tus- 
can immortals of the 14th and 15th centuries 
which have been sold in America and Europe 
lor a sum, according to the estimate of the 
New York Times, amounting to $2,175,000. 
He disclaimed knowledge of the fraud, but 
admitted he had received $30,000 and was 
under contract for $100,000. 

Besides private collectors in America who 
bought these spurious masterpieces, the New 
York Times mentions the marble tomb of a 
Sabelli maiden “by Mino da Fiesole” ac- 
quired by the Boston Museum, and now 
(since the exposure) withdrawn from exhi- 
‘bition; a Madonna and Child “by Giovanni 








Pisano” bought by the Cleveland Museum 
two years ago, but, to the credit of the 
museum, later returned to the dealer, and a 


marble Annunciation “by Simone Martini” | 


which, acquired by the Henry C. Frick 
Gallery, precipitated the débacle when the 
Frick wrath of Helen Frick was aroused. 
[Though the elder Morgan may _haye 
bought a certain famous vase and was pic- 
tured on the first page of the old New York 
Herald holding it in his hand, it never en- 
tered the Henry C. Frick collection with the 
rest of Mr. Morgan’s Chinese collection.] 


| of agents, dealers, experts and all interested 


| 


| expert 
| Wacker, 


Museums in Berlin and Munich acquired | 


fraudulent works done by Dossena, accord- 
ing to the Times, and Dr. Leo Planiscig, 
custodian of the (former Imperial) Museum 
of Fine Arts in Vienna, estimated that the 
now known falsifications executed by Dos- 


| been faked.” 


parties. The whole matter sugests 
that among us connoisseurship, which is es- 
sential in a museum staff and its advisers, 
is too little tempered with archeology.” 

x * * 

The Tuscan scandal had not even got cold 
until the newspapers sprang another one— 
bright and shining and modernist. Berlin 
dispatches said that Dr. de la Faille, Dutch 
who had authenticated for Otto 

3erlin dealer, thirty Van Goghs, 
which the firm of Paul Cassirer of Berlin 
had questioned and refused to exhibit, had 
examined some of the works again and “de- 
clared he had erred and that every one had 
In the meantime all thirty had 


| been sold, some of them in America, at prices 


sena number forty-five. This expert said that | 


startling anachronisms, as well as modern 
sweetness in the faces, kept the Vienna au- 
thorities from being fooled. 

The Times estimated that American col- 
lectors and museums had been victimized to 
the extent of $1,500,000 by the Dossena falsi- 
fications, and said, in the course of a long 
editorial: “It may be said that these sculp- 
tures were of remarkable quality, that they 
were plastered with certificates of 
authenticity, written by experts. All this 
does not alter the case that a museum’s first 
and last line of defense is its staff. It is the 
duty of the staff to interrogate the object 
itself, disregarding in the main the counsels 


ranging from $6,250 to $13,000. The Asso- 
ciated Press in Berlin said that J. Meier- 


| Graefe, German Van Gogh expert, consid- 


ered “that the statement by Dr. de la Faille 


| concerning the questionable Van Gogh paint- 


ings is premature; he himself is inclined to 
doubt that they are counterfeits and declares 


| it is the consensus of other Dutch experts 


that the paintings are genuine.” 
[Editorial Note—The newspapers, perhaps 


| fearing libel actions, were careful to suppress 


the names of the dealers and agents in the 


Dossena scandal. Tue Art Dicest has 
asked the Boston Museum, the Cleveland 
Museum and Miss Helen Frick for full 


details, including names of all persons con- 
cerned. ] 
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In Olden France 


The demand for French paintings of the 
eighteenth century is now twice as great as 
it was two years ago, says René Gimpel, 
who is conducting a series of exhibitions at 
the Hotel Ambassador, New York. The 
reason he ascribes to the decorative quality 
of such works. Suave and beautiful reflec- 
tions, or interpretations, of life were chiefly 
desired by the society of that era in France, 
society in those days, of course, meaning 
the aristocracy centering around the French 
court. And now in this age and country 
particularly, where the standard of living has 
been raised among persons of wealth until 
it corresponds to that of the luxury-loving 
aristocrats of olden time, art works which 
depict the pleasanter side of life are espe- 
cially desired. Fragonard, Greuze, Lancret, 
Nattier and Le Brun were among those by 
whom pictures were shown at the hotel in 
November. ; 

In discussing Fragonard, Mr.’ -Gimpel, 
however, pointed out that not all of his 
paintings were designed to please. There 
are depictions of*still life in some of his 
paintings, noticeably ipy“The Child and the 
Mirror” now at his gallery, that show, “fi 
their sincerity and breadth of treatment, ‘a 
kinship with the work of some of the best 
modern painters. The work mentioned was 
painted when Fragonard was under the in- 
fluence of Chardin. 

Fragonard’s drawings, chiefly those made 
in Florence and Rome from the works of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Correggio and the 
Greek masters, will be shown by Mr. Gimpel 
through December. Paintings by Boucher 
will be exhibited in January, and in February 
Gothic sculpture. 


Sponsors Rubin Show 

As a farewell gesture in the role of di- 
rector of an art gallery, George S. Hellman 
is sponsoring an exhibition of Rubin’s paint- 
ings of Palestine at the Guarino Galleries. 
It is through the courtesy of Mme. Ada 
Guarino that he is doing this, as she has 
established her galleries in the rooms for- 
merly occupied by the New Gallery, which 
Mr. Hellman conducted for three years, and 
until he retired in order to devote himself to 
literature. In the foreword to the catalogue 
Mr. Hellman says Rubin is “the discoverer 
of Palestine much as Gauguin was the dis- 
coverer of Tahiti.” 





Collier Paints a Trick Picture 

A painted hand outside the canvas and 
that seems to rest on the frame is a trick 
picture that has attracted more discussion at 
the exhibition of the Royal Society of Por- 
trait Painters in London than any other 
work. The work is a self-portrait by Hon. 
John Collier. He explained that as he has 
always been accused of being a problem-pic- 
ture artist, he decided to produce a picture 
“with & real problem, by way of a joke. The 
Illustrated London News reproduced the 
portrait, with the comment that he had cer- 
tainly attained his object. 





Wins Attic Club Prize 
August Kaiser with “Minnesota Farm” 
won the $100 cash prize offered by Fred G. 
Smith for the best painting in the 18th an- 
nual exhibition of the Attic Club, Minneap- 
olis. This was the first cash award ever 





made in an Attic Club Show. 





Ann Arbor Annal | 


During the last two weeks of November 
the artists of Ann Arbor, Mich., held their 
sixth annual show in Alumni Memorial Hall, 
“The best of them all,” said the Detroit 
News. An additional gallery was needed 
this year to show all the exhibits, numbering 
about 250. The name of Jean Paul Slusser 
was mentioned first. He is abroad on a 
sketching tour, but was represented by ten 
entries—water colors, oils and drypoints. 
His etchings, a new medium with him, were 
said to “reveal marked power.” 

Much interest also was shown in the work 
of John Everts Bates, two oils and two water 
colors, depicting in a broad way scenes of 
Coney Island, and in a portrait by Leon 
Makielski, who has studios in both Detroit 
and Ann Arbor. Water colors of Paris by 
Myron B. Chapin and portraits in oil and 
pastel by Margaret Hittle Chapin were 
praised, as were the sculptured Indians of 
C. W. Angell and the heads and animal 
figures of Victor V. Slocum. The quality 
of the etchings was unusually high, Warren 
P. Lombard and Wilfred B. Shaw being 
outstanding contributors. 





Tue Art Dicest makes an ideal Christ- 
mas present for a friend. 
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with north light in Pent House of 170 Fifth 
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A. THORNTON BISHOP 

105 W. 40th Street New York City al 
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AN ARCOLOR PRINT 
IN COLOR COLLOTYPE 


Arcolor prints are made by the identical process which has been selected by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for its new publications. 


richness of the colors in Arcolor prints make them peculiarly right for schools and 
museums. They include famous works by American artists. I will gladly show them. 


A RIS S LIN G 


FINE ARTS 


NEW YORK 


The Santa Fe Trail by 
John Young-Hunter. 
26 inches by 4714 
inches. 

Price: 
$24.00 unframed. 
$48.00 framed. 


The unique purity and 
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Kelekian Still Bitter Over “La Poudreuse” 


No one in the art world was more inter- 
ested than Dikran G. Kelekian, international 
dealer in antiquities, in Walter Pach’s book, 
“Ananias, or the False Artist,” which has 
now become the topic of conversation in 
studios and galleries. There is a reference 
to Mr. Kelekian in the latter part of the 
book, directly after the story of the Metro- 
politan Museum’s purchase of Sargent’s 
“The Wyndham Sisters,’”’ for which Mr. 
Pach says the museum “paid a staggering 
price.” 

The reference to Mr. Kelekian does not 
use his name, but refers to him as the one- 
time owner of Seurat’s “La Poudreuse.” It 
was hung in the Metropolitan’s exhibition of 
modern art in the fall of 1921, and Pach 
calls it “a great picture,” and adds that 
“inquiry as to what likelihood there was of 
its entering the gallery permanently brought 
the reply ‘None at all’ from the officials. 
. . . When it was sold a year later it went 
to John Quinn for about $5,000. The pre- 
vious owner [Mr. Kelekian], who followed 
its career later, is authority for the statement 
that, after Mr. Quinn’s death, a Paris dealer 
noted for his daring as a buyer and for the 
high prices at which he sells, paid $25,000 
for the work. From him it went to its final 
owner, the Tate Gallery in London, which 
after a few years’ study of Seurat’s earliest 
masterpiece, ‘The Bathers,’ as it hung on the 
museum walls, was so sure of the artist’s 
importance that it was willing to pay what 
must have been a round sum for a second 
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“La Poudreuse,” 


by Georges Pierre Seurat. 


painting by the great Neo-Impressionist.” 
Mr. Kelekian, who has just returned from 
the Near East, where he acquired a number 
of Greek, Persian and Egyptian antiquities 
for his New York galleries, is no less inter- 
ested in modern than in ancient art. It has 
been said of him that none better than he 
understands the zsthetic relation existing in 
the works of artists of the most distant 
periods, and that he saw the kinship between 


the great moderns and the great artists of. 


antiquity as few others did, which led to his 
acquisition of the works which were shown 
in the Metropolitan collection, and which he 
sold at auction the following year at the 
American Art Galleries. 


“A year after the Metropolitan held its 
modernist show, my modernist collection was 
sold at auction,” said Mr. Kelekian, “and in 
spite of the fact that I had donated $5,000 to 
the museum towards the purchase of pictures 
in this sale, the museum let pass the oppor- 
tunity to purchase the Seurat painting at 
$5,200. It is now estimated, at the Tate 
Gallery, to be easily worth $100,000. It also 
missed the chance to buy a Corot at $1,000 
which had cost me $8,000. My collection 
was slaughtered, and Mr. Robinson, the 
Metropolitan director, was glad to see it so 
slaughtered. A museum director should be 
gifted with a general knowledge of art, both 
ancient and modern. He should not be a 
narrow, one-sided man.” 





Texas Gets League Convention 

Texas is becoming a favorite state for 
conventions, and San Antonio seems to be 
getting more than its share. After having 
captured the American Legion’s annual, i 
went after and obtained the ninth annual 
exhibition and convention of the Southern 
States Art League, which will be held in the 
Witte Memorial Museum April 4 and 5. 
Mrs. Henry Drought, president of the San 
Antonio Art League, is chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of prepara- 
tions. 
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The advertising columns of Tue 
Art Dicest have become a directory 
of the art dealers of the world. 
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Representing 


LIVING ITALIAN ARTISTS 
Dec. 4-30 
Exhibition of Paintings by 


RUBIN 


Courtesy of Mme. Guarino to the 
artist and Mr. George S. Hellman. 
Following this, exhibitions by young Italian 


artists will continue. 
New Yorx 
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Paintings by American and 
European Artists 
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with Barker Brothers 
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December Exhibition ‘Irish Landscapes” by 


LUCILE HOWARD 


and ‘‘New York City in Pastel’’ 
by J. Berthelson 


PASCAL M. GATTERDAM 


ArT GALLERY 
145 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Verke Ballery 


Continuous Exhibitions of Peintings 
by American and European Artists 


2000 S St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bellows Lithographs 


Regent 6672 9 E. 57th St., New York 








XMAS OFFERING 


Original painting 20”x13%” on Agate stone, 
by JACQUES COURTOIS dit LEBOURGUI — 
NON, of 1621-1676 ay | the ‘“‘MA 
SACRE OF NIOBE SONS BY APOLLON AND 
ARTHEMISE Was part of Napoleon III 
collection. First time offered. Photos on re- 
quest. Courtesy to dealers. Price, $25,000. 


COLLECTIANA 


153 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
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PAINTINGS 
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The Point of View 


In a radio talk on “Why the Prize Paint- 
ings in the Carnegie International?” Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, director of the art depart. 
ment of Carnegie Institute, told a story. It 
was about “old lady Perkins—little, round, 
plump, from the Middle West, who dragged 
her weary feet through the Vatican galleries 
up to the very pedestal of the statue of the 
Apollo Belvedere, where, after she had lis- 
tened mute and back-aching to a lecture on 
the beauty of the body of this antique sculp- 
ture, she said to a bystander, in sentimental 
reminiscence of her spouse of forty years: 
‘Hm, well, give me Perkins.’ 

“Naturally, since our point of view has 
everything to do with our lives, it touches 
on our relations with art; and just as there 
are many points of view, so there are many 
kinds of paintings to satisfy those many 
points of view. For different paintings are 
designed to fulfill different functions, just 
as different dresses are made for different 
women on different occasions—and the aver- 
age male knows better than to contradict 
that. 

“A painting can hang on a wall for sheer 
decorative beauty, as chintz curtains do, or 
a stained glass window. A painting can 
have the charm of a touch of sentiment. A 
painting can tell a story. A painting can 
satisfy our longing to look at a pretty scene. 
A painting can amuse a group purely as an 
abstract stunt. A painting, however dis- 
agreeable, and quite irrespective of beauty, 
can convey what certain observers consider 
as an interesting essay on life. Therefore, 
the assembling of such an exhibition, with all 
these reason for existence, becomes a most 
difficult problem.” . 





Arousing Redland’s Pride 


The art department of the Contemporary 
Club of Redlands, Cal., under the direction 
of Mrs. Katherine Hunley and Miss Louise 
Arnold, aroused the city’s pride by an exhi- 
bition by former students of the high school. 

Among the exhibitors were Dorothy 
Dowiatt, portrait painter, who recently took 
first prize for figure painting at the Arizona 
state fair im Phoenix; Worden Bethel, who 
showed stage settings in water color and oils 
made for a Hollywood theatre; Philip Dike, 
New York, landscapes in oils and water 
color; Marie Reeves Baker, New York, tex- 
tile designs, and many more, including such 
a number of well-known workers in the fine 
arts or the arts and crafts in various parts 
of the country that the Redlands newspapers 
printed editorials expressing pride in them. 





Sweden Plans 1930 Exhibition 

A comprehensive exposition of arts and 
crafts will be held in Stockholm in May, 
1930, under governmental auspices. There 
will be three main divisions, the first to in- 
clude home architecture and fixtures, the 
second, streets, gardens, and means of com- 
munication, and the third, home furnishings 
and interior decorations. Dr. Gregor Paul- 
son, director of the Swedish Society of 
Arts and Crafts, has been appointed Com- 
missary General. 


CARL KLEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Art objects—Paintings 


Interiors of homes—Furniture 
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A Palace of Arts 


The new Palais des Beaux Arts in Brus- 
sels, which was dedicated last May, now has 
its real opening with displays of the work 
of Antoine Bourdelle and of “A Hundred 
Years of Spanish Art.” The building is so 
interesting in itself to the critic of the Lon- 
don Times that he devotes as much space to 
it as to the exhibitions. 

In its intended scope and function—to 
provide a center for international art in 
painting, sculpture, decoration, music, the 
more intimate drama and the seriously-con- 
sidered film, as well as for conferences, the 
palace is unique in the world. The site has 
associations with many famous names, in- 
cluding David Teniers the Younger, and 
Heger, who taught French literature to the 
Bronte sisters. The critic describes the 
building thus: 

“Except that it is highly organized, the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, which was designed 
by M. Victor Horta, may be said to be con- 
structed on the lines of a rabbit warren, or, 
better, of the cliff city of some primitive 
civilization. From the Rue Royale nothing 
is visible but a balustrade parapet, and the 
elevations on the Rue Ravenstein and the 
Rue de la Bibliothéque at the lower level 
are remarkable for a Doric simplicity. 
Neither the extent nor the complexity of the 
building would be suspected by a passer-by. 

“As an instance of the skill with which M. 
Horta has solved his problems in planning, 
only six out of the innumerable rooms and 
galleries at different levels, with a total floor 
space of about 4,400 square yards, do not 
receive direct light from the sky. Con- 
structed-entirely of reinforced concrete, faced 
exterially with stone, the building has many 
refinements of detail, particularly in the in- 
ternal surfaces, which leave room for painted 
decoration in the future.” 


The whole of the sculpture hall is given 
up to Bourdelle’s larger works; his smaller 
sculptures, paintings and drawings occupy 
other galleries. Among the large sculptures 
are “La France,” commemorating the par- 
ticipation of America in the war; and Sap- 
pho bending over her lyre; the last two 
being in gilded bronze. 

In the Spanish exhfbition Goya is repre- 
sented by only three works, the idea being 
mainly to show the progress of Spanish art 
since his time. Altogether, 166 works are 
shown. 





Art Takes Its Stand in a “Movie” Lobby 


Not many, even of the “legitimate” the- 
atres, have fine paintings or sculpture in 
their lobbies. The Brooklyn-Paramount 
Theatre, a moving-picture house, just opened, 
has on display a permanent collection of 
paintings which includes. works by some of 
the best known American artists. . Pictures 
by William M. Chase and George Baer are 
among those acquired by Frank Cambria, 
art director of the Publix Theatres, the 
formal name of the organization which con- 
trols the chain of playhouses with which the 
Brooklyn-Paramount is affiliated. 

A portrait of Princess Erla de Facci 
Negrati is by Chase, acquired from the 
Newhouse Galleries. It shows the subject 
at the age of 10, standing, full-length, her 
long black hair flowing over her shoulders. 
She was a member of a Brooklyn family, 
and became the wife of the Italian nobleman 
about a decade after the portrait was painted, 
and now lives with her husband in Paris. 
It was only because financial reverses in the 
oil fields of Australia forced the prince to 
give up his ancestral home in Italy that the 
picture was placed on sale. 

The painting by Baer is one of a series 
done while he was traveling with his brother 
Martin, also a painter, in Morocco, and is 
called “The Bread Vendor.” A Moorish 
woman is shown seated on the ground await- 
ing customers for the flat loaves on a carpet 
before her. The treatment is modernistic, in 
great contrast to that of the Chase picture, 
and is strong in its light and rich in color. 

The rest of the art works seem like a 
cross section of a typical American museum 
before the liberalizing tendencies of recent 





“The Bread Vender” by George Baer 


years had taken effect. Marble Cupids and 
Psyches, Venuses about to sail through the 
air with Cupids on their shoulders, heads of 
children. by Romanelli to fit popular taste, 
and idealized ladies standing in gardens or 
coquetting between fans in the best academic 
style are’ seen on every hand. But in the 
main lounge are two exquisite carved cabi- 
nets of walnut, done in the 15th century. 
They were obtained from the Van Rensse- 
laer home. 





Clifton Collection Shown 

At the Albright Art Gallery is being held, 
until Dec. 16, a special exhibition of the 
paintings and sculpture added to the perma- 
nent collections of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy through the generosity of the late 
Col. Charles Clifton. At the same time 
Eugene Speicher’s portrait of Col. Clifton, 
who died this year, is on view. 

Eleven paintings and eleven works in 
sculpture, showing a wide and catholic taste, 
are in the collection. The sculptors include 
Bourdelle, Rodin, Mestrovic, Edward Mc- 
Cartan and Cecil Howard, and six ancient 
Egyptian pieces are shown with their work. 
Painters represented are Stuart, Thayer, 
Bellows, Sargent, Degas, La Touche, Monet, 











“Contemplation” 
By George Romney, 1734-1802 





— Arthur U. Newton 


(Late oF 175 Piccapitty, Lonpon) 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Plaza 0505 


Paintings by 
OLD AND MODERN 
MASTERS 








Van Orley, De Patenir and Florence Julia 
Bach. 





Art Club for Gotham Amateurs 

Elbert G. Drew, president of the Associ- 
ated Amateur Art Clubs, who helped organ- 
ize the Business Men’s Art Club of Chicago, 
arrived in New York at the end of Novem- 
ber to aid business and professional men in 
organizing a club similar to those in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Cieveland, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Denver and Minneapolis. 
His temporary headquarters are at the Arts 
Council. 
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22 Holbeins Here 


Hans Holbein’s portrait of Edward VI as 
a boy of six years was sold to Jules Bache, 
New York banker, by Sir Joseph Duveen. 
It arrived from Europe in time for the exhi- 
bition of German primitives at the Klein- 
berger Galleries, where it was shown during 
the last week of Noyémber. The exhibition 
was for the benefit;of*the Red Cross. The 
portrait is the second Holbein acquired by 
Mr. che, whose “Portrait of a Man” by 
the painter, along with the Detroit Museum’s 
“Sir Henry Guilford,” hung beside it in the 
loan collection. 

An indication of the manner in which 
mewspapers sometimes report news of the 
art world was reflected in the articles in the 
New York Herald Tribune and the Times 
about this purchase. The former said that 
it was “a masterfully painted little portrait 


done on a circular panel about thirteen inches 
in diameter and, like many other famous 
Holbeins, is a profile representation of the 
subject.” The Times said that “unlike many 
other famous examples of Holbein’s work, 
it shows the subject in profile.” 
Twenty-two Holbeins are now owned by 
Americans, according to the latest statistics. 
Another portrait of Edward, showing the 
prince at two years of age, is possessed by 
Secretary Mellon. Other Holbeins in Amer- 
ica include two examples each in the Altman 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum; the 
Frick collection, the Gardner collection in 
Boston, and the collection of Mrs. Watson 
Dickerman. Single portraits are owned by 
the Toledo Museum of Art, the Detroit 
Museum, Andrew W. Mellon, Jacob Epstein, 
Frank D. Stout, Henry Goldman, A. Ham- 
ilton Rice, J. P. Morgan, E. W. Erickson 





and the John G. Johnson collection. 





EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS BY 


IWAN F. 


CHOULTSE 


Court Painter to Czar Nicholas Il 


DEC. 1S™' TO DEC. 247 
At 9 East 56th St., New York 
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Mr. Choultse has devoted two years solely 


to the preparation of this Exhibition, during 


which period no paintings have been offered 


for sale. 


The unusual coliection represents the most 


remarkable expression of illumination pro- 


duced on canvas, 


the first time. 


exhibited in America for 


EDOUARD JONAS 


OF PARIS, INC. 
Expert to the French Government 


PICTURES, TAPESTRIES, WORKS OF ART 


3 Place Vendome 
Paris 





9 East 56th Street 
New York 








$5,500 in Prizes 





“Sweet Grapes,” by Harriet Frishmuth. 
First Sculpture Prize ($1,000). 


Nine cash prizes totaling $5,500 and six 
honorable mentions were awarded at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York, prior 
to the opening of their first annual members’ 
prize exhibition, which will continue from 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 8. Prominent residents of 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cali- 
fornia provided the prizes, and the names of 
the donors are mentioned in the case of each 
prize: 

Richard Miller’s ‘Sunlit Room,” Walter 
L. Clark prize of $1,000 for the best figure 
painting; Charles H. Davis’ “The Heights,” 
Logan-Grand Central Galleries $1,000 prize 
for best landscape; Harriet Frishmuth’s 
“Sweet Grapes,” Irving T. Bush $1,000 
sculpture prize; John E. Costigan’s “Mother 
With Sleeping Child—Autumn,” Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald $500 second prize for figure 
painting; Frederick G. R. Roth’s “Polar 
Bears,” William O. Goodman $500 second 
prize for sculpture; E. W. Redfield’s “The 
Rock Garden,” Howard Heinz $50 second 
prize for landscape; Jerry Farnsworth’s 
“Picnic,” Golden State (donor anonymous) 
$500 prize for landscape, marine or portrait 
by artist under 40; Allen Clark’s “In the 
Path of the Sun,” Mrs. John E. Jenkins $250 
second prize for sculpture by man under 40; 
Marie Danforth Page’s “Her Son,” Harold 
H. Swift $250 second prize for painting by 
a woman. 

The six honorable mentions went to Law- 
rence T. Stevens, sculptor; L. W. Lee and 
Kyohei Inukai, for portraits; Spencer 
Nichols, George Pearse Ennis and H. Dud- 
ley Murphy, paintings. 

The entire space of the twelve galleries is 
occupied by the exhibition of 200 paintings 
and bronzes. 
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Grace Nicholson’s 


Famous Temple of Oriental Art 
and Art Galleries 
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GEORGE C. AULT 
MODERN ARTISTS 
THE DownTOWN GALLERY 


118 West 18th Street New York 








G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 W. 55TH ST., NEW YORK 
Showing work by 
YOUNG ARTISTS 
1TO6.P..M. 











New York Season 


George Luks, modern old master, held his 
usual exhibition at Rehn’s. He has always 
pleased the critics ,and now, they agree, he 
is getting better. One new work in partic- 
ular was described with relish, the “Portrait 
of Peter Friese.’ The Sun thought there 
was no harm in saying the subject was “a 
man of avoirdupois, and Luks has gone at 
the painting man-style and rounded up prac- 
tically all that could be said of his sitter. 
The spectator feels, after a little study, that 
he knows Mr. Friese intimately.” The Post 
described him as sitting ‘stolidly self-con- 
scious, his heavy hands lying on broad solid 
knees and his huge bulk heavily planted on 
a solid chair.” The Times revealed that 
Peter Friese is the artist’s landlord, and 
said: “It is an astonishing performance, 
solid as a rock, impressive as some great 
hsitorical pageant—and human. One smiles; 
but the sitter does not smile back. He is too 
terribly in earnest. Has he not carefully 
dressed himself for the occasion in his best 
Sunday clothes? Is he not the landlord? 
Here would seem to be a museum picture 
just waiting to be acquired.” 

This picture of the artist’s art is taken 
from the Post: “Mr. Luks is an artist whose 
fecundity is always surprising. His work 
continues to appear season after season on 
gallery walls with no hint of flagging in- 
vention, no trace of weariness. Rather he 
seems to be so exuberant in his creative 
imagination that he simply must paint and, 
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Charles Pottier 


Packer and Shipping Agent 
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R. LERONDELLE 


PACKER AND AGENT 


fer the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris IX 
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WORKS OF ART 
PACKED—MOVED—SHIPPED 
EVERYWHERE—FOR EVERYBODY 


Artists’ Packing & Shipping Co. 


139 West 54th Street 
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Founded 1886 Phone Circle 1149 





moreover, in just this ‘way and’ no" other. 
You feel before his canvases that he could 
only say the thing he wants to say in just 
the way he has said it from the inner com- 
pulsion of a dynamic yet romantic nature. 
The big brushes sweep on the pigment in 
wide swathes at times, it seems to go swash- 
ing on before you in some of these canvases 
where a head or a figure leans out to you 
from an impasto of deep, rich color.” 


* * * 


The ninth annual exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists at the Brooklyn Museum 
is partially covered by an illustrated feature 
in another part of THe Art Dicest. Ex- 
cerpts from two reviews will be quoted here 
as typical of what the critics said. 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
thought that the New Society has never 
quite made so good an exhibition as this. 
“It has never been faithfuller to the object 
which is described in a foreword to the 
catalogue, ‘to group together what it con- 
sidered to be the best in every school or 
tendency.’ It refuses, justly, to be regarded 
as either conservative or radical. Where 
labels are disclaimed it would be foolish to 
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affix one, yet we cannot forbear applying one 
word to the show. It is eminently sane. 
However sympathetic some of the members 
may be toward the modernistic movement, 
none of them is inclined in the direction of 
mere freakishness. 

“The outstanding merit of this organiza- 
tion is the scope it gives to individualism. 
What handicaps a good many conservative 
types, whether you find them in the Salon, 
at Burlington House or in our own Academy 
of Design, is their willingness to lapse into 
routine, to paint by rule of thumb. This 
makes for the formation of a kind of crust 
upon art, even though there may underlie it 
considerable powers in draftsmanship and 
the like. It is the strength of the New 
Society that its members are disposed to 
break through the crust, to give their own 
impulses a chance—without going to those 
extremes of ‘self-expression’ which so often 
land the incurable modernist in mere daub- 
ing.” 
for Ju'es Pascin and Edward Bruce. 

On the other hand, Margaret Breuning in 
the Post said: “This society appeared to 
be decidedly moribund at its last showing, 
two years ago. As a sort of pulmotor to 
restore it to vigor, six members have been 
added to its roster. Despite this fact and the 


stimulus given by the work of these new | 


members, there is still a rather tepid interest 
about the whole show. It is not so 
much the fact that the ‘new’ of their self- 
labeling has no longer much significance, 
but that an alliance once effected for a 
definite purpose seems rather a perfunctory 
affair when that aim is achieved and_has 
ceased to be a burning issue.” 
* * * 

In his review of the exhibition of paint- 
ings by Edwin A. Abbey, consummate illus- 
trator with the “swift, sure hand,” at the 


| portrayed a 


| exhibition of his works. 
Mr. Cortissoz even had high praise | 





American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune with 
a swift, sure stroke told an anecdote of 


Sargent and Abbey which aptly expressed ° 


his estimate of the American colorist who 
made historical and legendary characters 
breathe from his canvases. 


“The two friends,” he said, “were snow- 
bound on a winter’s day, and to while away 
the time decided to paint from a lay figure 
set up out of doors. A velvet cloak thrown 
over its shoulders, a plumed hat perched 
upon its head and a lute stuck in the crook 
of its arm gave the insensate model some 
sort of picturesqueness. Peering at it 
through the window the painters made each 
his characteristic study. Sargent’s was that 
of a lay figure fixed in the snow. Abbey’s 
living troubadour. Nothing 
could give a more significant clew to this 
You see there the 
work of a man who had an extraordinary 
faculty of evocation, whose imagination 
ranged at perfect ease through the past and 
caused it to live again in his compositions.” 

* * * 


Walter Pach, author of “Ananias; or, the 
False Artist,” held an exhibition of his new 
paintings at Kraushaar’s, and the Sun con- 
ceded that he is no Ananias painter himself. 
“Clearly he is honest enough,” the critic 
wrote, “and tries hard enough. Only he is 
dry. He is not expert with textures, and 
so the rendering of the hair on the top of 
the heads gives undue hardness to most of 
the portraits.” 

* * * 

Warren Davis’ last etching, completed on 
the day he died, occupied the cover page of 
the last number of Tue Art Dicest. In 
reviewing the memorial exhibition at the 


| Harlow, McDonald & Co. galleries the crit- 








ics liked his pastels best, his etchings next 
and his oils least. The Herald Tribune 
called him “an ingratiating figure in Amer- 
ican art,” who devoted himself Virtually to 
one theme, “the lithe young nude girl, caught 
in a graceful pose. There is one drawing in 
the show, ‘Seated Figure—Brown,’ which js 
so true and bautiful a study of form that 
as we examine it we are half persuaded that 
the artist had a decisive grasp upon struc- 
ture. That impression gives place, however, 
to the feeling that Mr. Davis had only a 
limited interest in the subject. His predi- 
lection was, instead, for a certain light flow 
of line, for the movement of the human 
body rather than for its ponderable truths. 
Working much, we imagine, from a clearly 
defined type of model, he reduced its traits 
to a kind of common denominator and drew 
over and over again the same figure, inces- 
santly varying its movements, but always 
preserving its essential character. That is 
marked by the elastictiy of youth and by its 
unstudied elegance. Mr. Davis had a pretty 
fancy, rather than any depth of imagination. 
It was his function just to play graciously 
and charmingly with supple contours, to 
define them with a swift touch, to leave his 
figure one of charming animation.” 
* * * 


Gordon Grant held his annual “Ships of 
the Sea” exhibition at the Howard Young 
Galleries. The Brooklyn Eagle said: “These 
authentic and able renderings of American 
sailing ships are turned out by this inde- 
fatigable painter without the staleness which 
comes from repetition. They remain among 
the most attractive presentations of the sub- 
ject produced in this country, appealing to 
the seagoing who want a picture as well as 
a record. Mr. Grant is frequent'y called 
upon to paint hsitoric ships and events in the 
history of shipping. In the present exhibi- 
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tion he shows a picture entitled the ‘Tea 
Race, showing the Ariel and the Teaping 
fishing the great tea race of 1866.” This 
famous maritime race, over the 18,000-mile 
course from Foo-Chow to London around 
the Cape of Good Hope, was participated in 
by five ships, and followed a custom of those 
days. * * * 

George C. Ault, hitherto known chiefly 
for his street scenes and landscapes, exhib- 
ited his paintings and drawings at the Down- 
town Gallery, and the critics this time found 
interiors, figures and still life added to his 
output, which, according to the Herald Tri- 
bune, gave “further expression to the pecu- 
liarly precise method he employs. Ault 
reduces the object, whether it be the red 
houses of a Greenwich Village side street 
in ‘Sunday Afternoon’ or a view of the East 
River, to an authentic linear pattern which 
he fills out with fresh colors, so that the 
result, though stilted, is not the least unat- 
tractive. His drawings, done with marked 
concentration, exhibit a sensitiveness of tone 
and quality not unlike the effects produced 
in silver point.” 

The Post asserted that Ault was not “a 
rapid worker ; his pigment does not go on in 
broad strokes of a lavishly loaded brush to 
a swift consummation of the matter in hand. 
Rather, one feels on studying his best can- 
vases that they have grown slowly, perhaps 
alittle laboriously, although there is no sug- 
gestion of fatigue in them, to just this exact 
artistic expression, so that the last deliberate 
brush stroke completed them with well- 
planned surety.” 

* * 

Frank W. Benson, water colorist and 

etcher, held an exhibition of aquarelles at 





the Milch Galleries, and the Times said that 
in them was to be seen “the same glamorous 
vision of nature that pervades the graphic 
work of this artist.” The Herald Tribune 
thought the twenty-five examples shown 
furnished “one of the most enjoyable exhi- 
bitions of the week. Here are briliant addi- 
tions to the work of an artist of all-around 
excellence, who can paint an impression of 
woodland or duck-infested marshland or a 
charming and intimate still life with equal 
sureness of effect. Like Winslow 
Homer, whose wilderness subjects he comes 
closest of any to matching, he has a fine 
flair for this rugged, rich scenery and a 
wonderfully vivid and spontaneous manner 
of painting it.” 

Mr. McBride in the Sun had his fling. 
He said the water colors would “have their 
usual success. Mr. Benson has a mannered 
sureness in his water-color studies of still- 


life and flowers that undoubtedly appeals to | 
He knows so | 


conventional picture lovers. 
well how to do it and has done it so often 
that Mr. Benson never grows very excited 
in the doing. : 

* * * 

Louis Kronberg showed his paintings and 
pastels at Durand-Ruel’s. “For many years,” 
said the Herald Tribune, “his specialty has 
been ballet dancers. He has found Spanish 
types also suited to his taste for color and 
picturesque attire. When not preoccupied 
with the swanlike movements and sustained 
attitude of the ballet his work here takes 
the form of a direct and vivid portraiture. 
The examples featured in the show, includ- 


ing several portraits of women in richly- 


embroidered shawls and lacy mantillas, are 
very striking to the eye. So also is the tall 
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“Last Word” in Snow Technique Is Shown 





- “ae 
“Winter Day in the Alps,’ by Iwan F. Choultse. 


Many artists were among those who vis- 
ited the pre-view of the paintings of Iwan 
Choultse at the Edouard Jonas Galleries, 
New York, for they wished to see how he 
painted snow. He has painted it in the 
streets of Leningrad, where he was born 


when the city was called St. Petersburg, 
and where he became court painter to the 
czar; he has painted it on the lonely steppes 
of Siberia, and in the waste lands north of 
Spitzbergen, and on the slopes of the Alps, 
and some day he hopes to depict the snows 





of Canada, and watch snow effects in New 
York, but he has not yet visited the New 
World, though he may do so some time this 
winter. 

Visitors to an exhibition by Choultse jp 
London asked to be shown the electrical 
mechanism behind the canvas on which one 
of his vivid pictures had been painted. There 
was such luminosity in the pigment to show 
the effect of sunlight on a snowbank that 
many persons thought there was some me- 
chanical trick about it, and some were satis- 
fied only when they looked behind the canvas, 
Mr. Jonas has never before given an exhi- 
bition of paintings by a living artist, but his 
admiration for Choultse is such that he 
wished to hold the first display of his work 
here. It will continue until Dec. 24. 

In conversations with friends in his Paris 
studio the artist has talked most interest- 
ingly about the art preferences of members 
of the former imperial family. Czar Nich- 
olas, he says, was like a child in his apprecia- 
tion of bright colors, and he always wanted a 
picture to “tell a story.” The Grand Duke 
Nicholas was a real connoisseur, and often 
helped struggling artists. The empress 
dowager, who died recently in Copenhagen, 
preferred sunshine and flowers in her pic- 
tures, because she had seen too much snow. 
“Who would want eternal ice in her bou- 
doir?” she asked one day. 





Speaking of Antiques 
There was recently placed on exhibition at 
Siders, Switzerland, a cheese made in 1778. 
“Gosh!” said Mr. T. Lapis Lazuli, “that 
ought to make a strong appeal to some 
American collector.” 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 














Ford’s Museum 


Plans for Henry Ford’s museum are to be 
shown in the sixth annual exhibition of the 
Thumb Tack Club, opening at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts on Dec. 11. The museum 
will become part of the industrial school 
connected with the motor company’s plant 
at River Rouge, Mich. Branson V. Gamber 
says in the Detroit News: 

“The administration building group is to be 
a replica of the Independence Hall group in 
Philadelphia. No apology is offered for so 
copying another building. It is a deliberate 
effort to reproduce one of America’s finest 
buildings for the benefit of those who may 
not have the opportunity to see the original. 

“As far as possible, the furniture and 
houséhold articles will be shown in settings 
historically and architecturally correct. 
There are thirteen outdoor courts, each of 
which will represent one of the thirteen 
original colonies. The atmosphere will be 
such that one may feel that here is provided 
a background of the early traditions from 
which all American art and culture have 
sprung. 

“Closely adjacent to the museum group, 
and in furtherance of the same general idea, 
it is planned to erect a complete village, 
including all types of buildings, and _ illus- 
trating with actual examples the architec- 
tural development, the industrial progress, 
and the mode of living in American commu- 
nities from early days to the beginning of 
the present century.” 





“Hall of Textiles” at Exposition 

A “hall of textiles,’ where decorative 
fabrics of modern American design and man- 
ufacture will be displayed, is to be a feature 
of the exposition of modern American deco- 
rative and industrial art which the Associa- 
tion of Arts and Industries and the Art 
Directors Club will hold at Mandel Broth- 
ers’, Chicago, in January. Harold Warner, 
architect associated with the Art Institute 
of Chicago, will plan the textile hall, super- 
vise the installation and provide special mod- 
ern lighting for the display. 





Code to Direct Crafts Society 

The vacancy left by H. P. Macomber, 
who resigned from the secretaryship of the 
Society of Arts-and Crafts, Boston, to -be- 
come secretary of arts for the Cranbrook 
Foundation in Detroit, has been filled by the 
election of Grant H. Code, who in addition 
is given the newly created title of director. 
Mr. Code has been an instructor in’ several 
universities, including Harvard, and was 
lately connected with the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. 





Exhibition of Empire Furniture 
The Antiquarian Society of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago will exhibit Empire furniture 
in the Antiquarian gallery there beginning 
Dec. 6. 
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Proctor’s Old Studio Now “Italian Palace” 





Tuscan Room. XVI and XVII Centuries. 


When Luigi G. Pacciarelli looked about 
for more room for his establishment it was 
difficult to find it anywhere along Madison 
Avenue. Finally he discovered, in East 51st 
Street, an old building that promised him 
what he particularly desired—space and sun- 
light. The edifice was of three stories, and 
there were times during the day when the 
sunlight, so important in the life of one born 
under the Italian sky, shone on every floor. 
A. Phimister Proctor, the sculptor, had for 
years used the place as a studio. 

Mr. Pacciarelli has now transformed the 
interior into a replica of an Italian palace. 





Courtesy Luigi G. Pacciarelli. 


For instance, there is a Tuscan room, all 
the furniture of which is Tuscan (and wal- 
nut) of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The grill is of walnut with inlaying 
of pear wood,—once an altar grill in a 
church near Florence. Before it is a refec- 
tory table with an antique bench in front, 
and on the wall is a portrait characteristic 
of the time. To one side is a credenza, or 
sideboard, of walnut; a cupboard, made of 
one piece, stands in a corner. On the cre- 
denza are wrought-iron candlesticks, and on 
the wall, candle-holders of hammered brass. 

Students of decoration find these rooms of 
great interest. 
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THE WETHERFIELD 
COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


The Wetherfield Collection of Clocks, which 
includes lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon clocks, by all the famous Eng- 
lish makers of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, will be 
on exhibition commencing 
October fifteenth. 


‘erna 


NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 





Eight-day red tortoise shell bas- 

ket-top bracket clock with skele- 

ton dial, by Humfry Adamson, 
London, date 1680. 
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Early Connecticut 


Three rooms devoted to the art of the 
American Colonial-and early Federal periods 
were opened Noy. 23 as a part of the first 
unit of the new Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Two of the rooms have the original paneling 
and woodwork of a house built in North 
Branford, Conn., about the year 1710. The 
house, threatened with demolition when a 
water company began to build a reservoir, 
was purchased by the university. 

With the aid of Francis P. Garvan, Yale, 
97, New York, a well-known collector, the 
two rooms have been furnished completely 
with early Connecticut pieces. On the walls 
hang portraits of Queen Anne and her con- 
sort, George of Denmark, executed by a 
Colonial coach painter apparently after en- 
gravings. 

The large adjacent gallery contains a 
varied collection of portraits, for many years 
the property of the university, and is embel- 
lished with English and American furniture 
also loaned by Mr. Garvan. Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Yale, 1816, is represented by six por- 
traits, including one of himself, never before 
shown publicly, and now loaned by Prof. 
Theodore Woolsey. There are four Gilbert 
Stuarts. 
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4 A Textile Show 


The words tapestry, damask and brocade 
are generally misunderstood, and to correct 
this misunderstanding and at the same time 
illustrate _ various weaves, the Worcester 
Museum conducted during November an 
exhibition of textiles. The material was 
assembled by Mrs. Walter H. Siple of the 
Worcester institution and Miss Nancy An- 
drews Reath of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
Textiles were lent by the two museums, the 
Rhode Island School of Design, the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Joseph Brummer, Dikran 
G. Kelekian, Miss Elinor Merrell and other 
collectors. 


The display contains pieces from fifteen 
different countries, ranging in date from 600 
A. D. to 1928. Among the weaves are plain 
cloth, and cloth decorated by painting, print- 
ing, resist dyeing, batik, and the chiné proc- 
ess. Other exhibits are various kinds of 
tapestry, and twills, satins, damask, single 
and double-compound fabrics, various weaves 
of cut and uncut velvet, and brocaded pieces. 
A handbook gives diagrams. 

The exhibition will be shown-in the mu- 
seums of Hartford, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 





As in the Year 1200 


For the windows of the Washington Ca- 
thedral glass will be manufactured to imitate 
that of the thirteenth century. Formulas 
recently perfected, based on chemical analy- 
ses of rare specimens, are to be followed. 
The glass will be made in a plant now 
being established by the cathedral authorities 
near Philadelphia, under the supervision of 
Lawrence B. Saint. 

Men and women whose achievements have 
been a part of the growth of Christianity 
will be depicted in the 183 windows of the 
cathedral. 
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Modern Glassware That Is “Fit for a King” 





Graalsglass Tumbler. 


There are those who argue that the fine 
arts never flourish in a democracy. They 
point to royal patronage in the French and 
in other monarchies of the past, to the 


Renaissance which bloomed under the oli- 
garchies of Italy, and even to the encourage- 
ment which Mussolini in these days has 
given to artists, and say that no democratic 
government has done anything to compare 
with these things. And now the Swedish 
royal family’s interest in art is cited as the 
underlying reason for the development of 
artistic modern glassware at Orrefors, Swe- 
den. 

Gate and Hald are two designers of what 
is called “Graalsglass,’ and they started a 
commercial factory in 1918. Their table- 
ware of varied hues, different in forms and 
designs from any that had ever been created 
before, and scintillant of light, charmed 
members of the royal household, and a num- 
ber of pieces were purchased for the king's 
use. Knowledge of this became widespread, 
and .many persons of wealth patronized the 
factory so that the chief designers became 
independent of the ordinary commercial 
buyers. 

Gate and Hald have been accorded an 
exhibition of modern glass, rugs and other 
decorative objects at the Eugene Schoen Gal- 
leries, New York, where only the most 
modern art objects and furnishings are dis- 
played. 





The Earliest Known Teapot 

The earliest known teapot of silver in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, says H. K. 
Neville in the London Telegraph, has a 
high, conical lid and tapering body, and 
bears the arms of the East India Company 
and of the donor, George Lord Berkeley, 
who gave it to the company in 1670. Lord 
Berkeley was on the committee of this com- 
pany from 1660 to 1697, and married the 
daughter of John Massingberd, treasurer of 
the company. The handle is covered with 
leather, to protect the hand. 





Extremely Up to Date 

Submarine wall paper and star-spangled 
ceilings are among the decorations of up- 
to-date bath rooms, due to the vogue for 
modernistic art. Nor is this all. In a shop 
in Park Avenue, New York, was observed 
a bath tub of white-veined black marble, 
with emerald enamel, while the sponges 
were purple and the bath salts crimson. 





Needlework in Institute Course 


The Art Institute of Chicago has engaged 
Miss Dorothy Hudson of London as an in- 
structor and lecturer on needlework. Her 
classes meet in the rooms of the Needlework 
and Textile Guild, in the new Agnes Aller- 
ton wing for textiles in the Institute. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 

















Philadelphia Print Club Holds Great International Etching Show 





“An Indian Silversmith,” by Charles W. Cain (English). 


The Print Club of Philadelphia has done 
a great thing. It has arranged an interna- 
tional exhibition of etchings, composed of 
254 prints from seventeen nations, including 
Japan and India, which will remain on view 
until Jan. 2. It is a treat from the educa- 
tional standpoint, all tendencies being repre- 
sented. American etchings are scarcely pres- 
ent, only fifteen artists having sent work by 
invitation. Native etchings will have their 
chance next May, when the club will hold a 
national exhibition. 

C. H. Bonte in the Inquirer begins by giv- 
ing credit where credit is due. He says: 
“This showing is the fruit—and what fruit it 
is!—of Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford's 
periginations throughout Europe last sum- 
mer, and great as her activities in behalf of 
this organization have been during the past 
several years, this work outdoes them all. 

The results prove Mrs. Crawford’s 
unquenchable enthusiasm to have been decid- 
edly worth while. In all likelihood no such 
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collection has ever been assembled in this 
country; many~artists are here represented 
in the United States for the first time; the 
greatest etchers in all the countries have sent 
specimens of their work, and, most notable 
of all, there is here evidence that the art of 
etching has become of world-wide concern, 
being now pursued in lands hitherto almost 
unsuspected of such activity. While the ex- 
hibition is made up entirely of etchings, there 
are, of course, the various modifications of 
this phase of art, such as dry point, aquatint 
and color etching.” 

Francis J. Ziegler in the Record declares 
that the show “is one of surprising diversity. 
There is just as much contrast here as is to 
be found in any art exhibition, as, for exam- 
ple, in any of the big affairs devoted to the 
exploitation of oil paintings. Which goes 
to prove that the etcher’s art is capable of 
unlimited modulation in its purely technical 
side and of infinite variety as a medium of 
pictorial expression. 

“A few years ago etching was considered 
such a restricted form of art that the great 
etchers, with Rembrandt at their head, could 





“St. Mandrier,” by Verge Sarrat (France). 


be counted almost on the fingers of one hand, 
The rest of the field was so far behind that 
they were hardly in the race. The masters 
still retain their lonely pre-eminence, but 
these modern men are much better artists 
than their immediate predecessors. They 
have brought about a renaissance of the art. 
Ingenuity of design, originality of composi- 
tion, skill in spatial decoration, realism, satire 
and humor are all in evidence in this modern 
collection, which consists entirely of contem- 
porary prints, most of them not more than 
two years old. 

“The international character of this dis- 
play is so pronounced that it is apparent at 
a glance. Its most salient feature is the 
absolute difference in style between the 
prints accredited to the various nations. 
They vary as greatly as does the music of 
diverse countries and in them one may see 
reflected the national characteristics of the 
people that made them.” 

Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger said: 
‘The dominant spirit of the collection is 


[Continued on next page] 
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The Desert 


“The desert was his inspiration,” says E. 
L. Allhusen in the Print Collector’s Quar- 
terly, writing of the art of George Elbert 
Burr. “Rock and sand are the main features 
of this country; the vegetation is that of a 
rainless land; cactuses, monstrous in size 
and form, stretch grotesque arms towards 
the traveler ; at certain seasons the soapweed 
raises its starry blossoms from the sand. 
Here and there is an occasional palm, or a 
palo verde tree. In that dry atmosphere the 
slight vegetation never has a chance to turn 
to mould. ‘Iron will not rust,’ says Van 
Dyke, ‘nor tin tarnish, nor flesh mortify. 
The grass and shrub wither, and are finally 
cut to pieces by flying sand.’ 

“It is a strange country, and one can 
understand that it has a strange fascination. 
This country Mr. Burr has depicted in all 
its moods; and with rare discrimination he 
has made use of practically all the methods 
available with the copper plate. 

It was ill health which caused the artist 
to go to the dry air of the desert, whose 
weird and terrible beauty gripped him and 
inspired him with a desire to interpret it 
for all the world. He had failed as a busi- 
ness man after studying at an art school and 
then he began illustrating for newspapers. 
He traveled from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and into Mexico. His first attempt at etch- 
ing was in 1880, after five years as an illus- 
trator. He found that the slip-shod methods 
of newspaper work had not fitted him for 
handling the needle, and he spent the next 
two years in the study of drawing. 

“His first important work was to make 
1,000 pen drawings for the Heber R. Bishop 
collection of jades, porcelains and bronzes 
in New York. This required four years. 
Then he sailed for Europe to enjoy a rest 
more than well earned, and he spent five 
years abroad. Upon his return the condition 
of his health made it advisable for him to 
go to Denver, and thence he traveled to the 
desert lands to the south and west. 


“Three hundred plates have thus far been 
executed by Burr, and this is a good life’s 
work, but Mr. Allhusen hopes that he has 
many years left in which to increase the 
number. ‘His reputation in America is now 
assured; proofs of his prints are to be found 
in numerous public collections besides those 
of the Luxembourg and the British Museum. 

“Most of his etchings and drypoints are 
done directly from nature. For the desert he 
uses a specially prepared ground which will 
not turn soft in the intense heat. “He em- 
ploys soft-ground etching for his ‘Sand- 
storm,’ and one sees at once that, short of 
lithography, no other medium would do; 
that only by its means could he depict the 
swirl of the sand over desert and rock. For 
‘Arizona Clouds’ he uses etching and mezzo- 
tint, thereby overcoming the etcher’s diffi- 
culty—not always overcome easily by Mr. 
Burr, when working in pure line—of making 
his clouds look natural. A scraped sand- 
grain ground gives the soft effect sought. 

“For the sunniest of prints he generally 
uses pure drypoint. The delicacy of the 
result, in such works as ‘Whirlwinds,’ ‘Mo- 
Jave Desert’ and ‘Mirage,’ is almost incred- 
ible. ‘Storm near Timberline,’ of which a 
Proof has been acquired by the Luxembourg, 
shows a storm in the mountains at a height 
of several thousand feet—the timberline— 
above which large vegetation ceases. A huge 

ite cloud is in the center; a vestige of 
sunlight hovers on the mountain to the left, 
While the full force of the gale tears at a 

and knarled tree in the foreground. 


- 
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“Defense,” Etching by Paul Brown. 


The horse in action, on racetracks, and 
polo fields, and in the steeplechase or fox 
hunt, is what Paul Brown delights in por- 
traying. A few touches of chalk or crayon, 
or the etcher’s needle, and horse and rider 
are visualized, lifelike and vibrant with mo- 
tion. Polo players in particular admire his 
work, and he has been asked in each of the 
last several years to illustrate the official 
program for the United States Polo Asso- 
ciation. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., one of the 
judges of the National Horse Show, was 
among the first to purchase his drawings. 





Paul Brown Is Polo’s Official Illustrator 


The artist was born in Mapleton, Minn., 
in 1893, and spent his boyhood where he 
could observe horses. He never attended a 
regular art school, but after taking the 
course in drawing at a high school he drew 
illustrations for advertising, and then went 
in for illustrating, and he did pictures of 
horses so well that the editor of the Spur 
and others who wanted equine subjects done 
well got in the habit of asking him to do 
such work. There is no big horse show or 
polo game anywhere near New York that 
he doesn’t attend, and he watches horses and 
riders to get every motion and every sugges- 
tio of rhythm. 

Mr. Brown saw service as a captain of 
infantry during the war, and did sketches of 
men and horses in action, many of which 
were ptblished in the New York World. 
He likes particularly to do lithographs, and 
later color them by hand. He recently took 
up etching, and some of his best results have 
been achieved in that medium. Exhibitions 
of. his work were recently reld at the gallery 
of Robertson-Deschamps, New York, and at 
the Greatorex Gallery in London. 





A New Process 


The exhibition of paintings by Edwin A. 
Abbey at the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, in New York, has called the 
attention of the art world to the Rissling 
color collotypes of Abbey’s work, which is 
so rich in color that it has baffled, appar- 
ently, every other process but this. Schools 
and colleges have shown especial interest in 
these color collotypes of famous paintings, 
which are now on exhibition in the show 
rooms of their producer, A. Rissling, in New 
York. Since the Metropolitan Museum has 
selected the process for its new publications, 
readers of THE Art Dicest will be inter- 
ested in its technical features. es 

The collotypes—called “Arcolor prints”— 
are costly, because the process is not a rapid 
one like the usual three-color or four-color 
work done from copper plates. There are 
no single printed dots visible to the eye, be- 
cause the collotype prints have a “continuous 
tone,” which brings out all the nuances of 
shade and detail and allows the basic colors 
to appear in far greater brilliancy than is 
possible by the old method. 

The printing plate is glass, whose covering 
of gelatine with bichromate of potassium is 
dried in a special kiln. The negatives are 
copied on this plate in the same way the 
photographer employs on celloidin paper. 
The influence of light produces a harder film 
in the spots hit by the light, and all parts of 
the final plate are developed exactly in ac- 
cordance with the amount of light distrib- 
uted. The gelatine plus the bichromate of 
potassium is declared to be the most perfect 
medium so far found for registering the 
tones of the negative exactly in proportion to 
their value. 

When the chromo salt is washed off the 


plate, a picture appears which seems en- 
graved dully on a shiny glass surface. Next 
the plate is moistened with a mixture of 
glycerine and water and in this condition it 
enters the special Rissling press, which re- 
sembles a lithographic press. It passes under 
cylinders which add varnish dye. The raised 
parts take the dye, but the other parts, being 
wet, due to the moistening of the entire 
plate, do not take the fat dye and so repre- 
sent the white parts of the picture. The fat 
ink therefore is taken up by the plate in 
proportion to the light thrown upon it, and 
the picture is finally reproduced harmoni- 
ously in all its proper shades. 

The process enables schools and colleges 
to display famous paintings in all their orig- 
inal shades and brilliancy, and is therefore of 
great importance in the development of art 
appreciation in America. 





Etching International 
[Concluded from page 22] 


western and the prime influence that of 
France. As a group the French impression- 
ists—painters of the nineteenth century— 
have, perhaps, left a more formative stamp 
upon the vision and intelligence of the con- 
temporary etchers than any other group, 
paving the way for more radical departure 
from realism as shown in the work of the 
modernists, men and women who look at life 
not as chroniclers or historians, but as cre- 
ative patternists.” 

The critics gave much space to national 
groups and to individual etchers. England 
has the largest representation, with conser- 
vative prints, and France came next, with 
examples both academic and modernistic, for 
Picasso, Derain and Marie Laurencin were 





represented. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Rossetti 


Hall Caine was young when Rossetti was 
growing old. Now he has written a book 
called “Recollections of Rossetti” (Cassell & 
Co., 5s. 6d.), which Charles Ricketts in the 
Sunday Observer, London, reviews most 
sympathetically. Ricketts quotes Whistler 
as having once said to him: Rossetti was 
not English; there was no darned nonsense 
about him; he was an Italian prince; he 
thought he could do anything. even 
paint.” With Alphonse Legros the verdict 
was the same. “Rossetti was a man of the 
Renaissance.” 


Caine reveals that the rumors, often de- 
nied, of the suicide of Rossetti’s invalid wife 
were true, and says that Rossetti buried with 
her his poems, which, resurrected years later, 
made something of a literary sensation. Ros- 
setti had developed a passion for the wife of 
Morris. He became a user of chloral, and 
died of a paralytic stroke. He was never 
understood where “the tone of the Church of 
England hung upon everything in a land 
where it was always Sunday.” Of the mar- 
ried life of the Rossettis, Ricketts says: 

“From the first their marriage was trou- 
bled by the presence of another personality, 
the Lady Lilith of the Sonnet; the beautiful 
Palmesque creature with corn-colored hair 
who figures in many of his later paintings. 
She appears as the Magdalene at the door 
of the Pharisee in the design made at the 
culminating epoch of the painter’s career 
when he executed the Llandaff Triptych; 
the incomparable illustrations to the Moxon 
Tennyson, and together with his new dis- 
ciples, Burne-Jones and Morris, worked on 
the mural paintings in the Oxford Union. 
This design of the Magdalene has almost a 
symbolic interest; not only do Burne-Jones 
and Swinburne figure as actors, but among 
the revellers is present the lovely woman 
who became Mrs. Morris, and in course of 
years the new Beatrice of Rossetti’s later 
life and works. 


“His pictures were conceived in a spirit 
of worship, and constantly expressed his 
vision of the exotic beauty of Mrs. Morris, 
whom he had met and admired in the last 
three years of his tragic marriage. ‘Beauty 


! 





like her’s is Genius,’ was his verdict, and 
when, many years ago, I had the honor of 
meeting her, she looked like Demeter or 
some legendary widowed empress, wearing 
her grey hair like a coronal.” 





An Art Dealer’s Creed 


Another volume of The Artlover has been 
issued by J. B. Neumann, who heads the new 
Art Circle and Neumann’s Printroom, which 
have galleries in New York, Berlin and 
Munich, and in it he explains the underlying 
philosophy that has motivated his activities. 

“We have consistently sought,” he says, 
“the essential quality, that strain of zsthetic 
verity, that permeates every true work of 
art, be it primitive negro sculpture, wood 
cuts of the Middle Ages, or modern con- 
temporary painting, and have chosen our 
material and arranged our exhibitions to 
reveal that continuity and homogeneity. At 
no time have we been content to pander to 
tradition or fashion, regardless of whether 
these spurious forms of appreciation have, 
now and then by chance, aligned themselves 
with art movements of value. Every de- 
cision, every action, has been directed by one 
fundamental ~ concern—recognition of the 
duty incumbent upon all to adhere to the 
principle that there is but one art, that mod- 
ernity or antiquity in itself neither makes nor 
destroys it.” 

He concludes by saying now, as he said a 
year ago, that the New Art Circle in New 
York will be incorporated into a public insti- 
tution (he does not use the word museum) 
“devoted to the stimulation and dissemina- 
tion of the lasting in art.” His publication 
reproduces works, among others, of Henri 
Rousseau, Daumier, Rembrandt, Rowland- 
son, Ensor, Matisse, Max Weber, Bernard 
Karfiol, Isabella Howland and A. F. Levin- 
son. 





A Book on Wrought Iron 


What the New York Herald Tribune calls 
“a delightful addition to the literature of our 
native craftsmanship” has just been published 
by Scribners, in three volumes. “Early 
American Wrought Iron” is its title, and 
Albert H. Sonn is the author. There are 
more than 300 plates. 
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Defends Beardsley 


Haldane MacFall’s characterization of 
Aubrey Beardsley as a harlequin is resented 
by A. D. Emmart, writing in the Baltimore 
Sun, more than half a year after most other 
reviewers discussed MacFall’s book on 
Beardsley. The book was published in 1927 
by Simon & Schuster, New York, but the 
subject gives it a vitality beyond that of 
many works on art. 

“Writers before have been too prone to 
regard Beardsley as a play boy or, as Mr, 
MacFall does, a harlequin; to describe the 
effects of his designs as ‘naughty,” says Mr, 
Emmart. “People who use it of Beardsley 
will find no better word to picture the crack 
of doom. A Pierrot Beardsley was in part, 
but a Pierrot in whose eyes was a dangerous 
and steady light that mocked all who called 
him by that name. Not since Blake 
had England produced an artist who stood 
so far outside the range of visions and expe- 
riences of the average Britisher. Yet Beard- 
sley was popular. People were put to it to 
fathom what he meant in his meticulous 
drawings, but they felt the magic of his 
strange line and fancy. In his short day he 
was a power. 

“There is small wonder in that. For the 
pictures which he drew out of the half-fash- 
ionable, half-Bohemian life he knew—Dieppe 
and the domino room of the Cafe Royal, and 
out of his haphazard, curious reading and his 
deepest loves in art, Watteau and the Jap- 
anese and the Grecian vases and the eight- 
eenth century engravers of France—are a 
mystery of perhaps more than decoration and 
fine strokes. Behind them and in them is 
that element, not yet analyzed, or explained, 
which has caused so much comment on the 
diablerie of Aubrey Beardsley, on the sense 
of ‘Satanism’ found in his work.” 





“The American Renaissance” 


“No one reading R. L. Duffus’ just-pub- 
lished book, ‘The American Renaissance’ 
(New York: Knopf) can doubt that, Eu- 
ropean critics notwithstanding, this country 
is rapidly becoming civilized,” says Edward 
Alden Jewell in his review in the New York 
Times. While the author restricts his in- 
quiry, carried out as part of the fine arts 
program of the Carnegie Corporation, to 
the work of various universities, colleges 
and schools, and to the fine and applied arts, 
“nevertheless, the reader senses in every 
page a feeling for culture in its broadest 
phase.” 

At Yale, “an intensity of labor in the 
arts was at once perceived.” At “moral 
Oberlin” the students are “taught to carry 
good citizenship into the esthetic field.” At 
the Art Students’ League he found that 
“art as an adventure begins to find its 
niche.” And at Harvard the student who 
wishes to learn something about esthetics 
will find perhaps 50 courses to choose from. 
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In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 














Needs Rare Books 


“Rare Books and Manuscripts Congress- 
jonal Library’s Urgent Need,” is the head- 
line in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat over 
an article by James Benjamin Wilbur. Con- 
gress in 1800 made the initial appropriation 
of $5,000 for books for the use of its mem- 
bers. The 3,000 volumes which had been 
accumulated in the Capitol, where the li- 
brary was kept, were lost in the fire of 1814. 
Jefferson’s library of 7,000 volumes was then 

sed. 

By 1897, when the present building was 
completed, there were 700,000 books. Miles 
of shelving will accommodate 4,000,000 more. 
The library is open to all citizens, either 
directly or through local libraries in every 
part of the country. 

“The library now needs,” says the writer, 
“to make it worthy of this rich country, the 
rarer books of the world. To consult those 
now, unless one has the entree to the best 
private and university libraries, one has to 
go to London, Paris, Rome, Berlin and 
Madrid. 

“Congress now appropriates $110,000 an- 
nually, which is about 1214 per cent. of the 
library budget, for the purchase of additions 
to the collection. It is a liberal sum, but 
only enough to obtain the books of lesser 
importance necessary to make the collections 
more nearly complete. 

“It is the rare early books of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies that the library needs, as well as early 
American letters and manuscripts owned pri- 
vately and often by descendants who cannot 
afford to give them. For this purpose alone 
the library each year could judiciously spend 
$500,000 and by such an expenditure increase 
the value of the entire collection to a far 
greater amount. 

“During the last few years, manuscripts 
have been bought in Europe by citizens of 
the United States and placed in libraries, 
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such as the Huntington or university li- 
braries, which should be in the National 
Library.” 





Bunyan Exhibition 

All but three of the first thirty-four edi- 
tions of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” were in- 
cluded in an exhibition opened in November 
at the New York Public Library to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of John 
Bunyan’s birth. The Library is said to own 
the largest collection of material about Bun- 
yan that exists in the world. The collection 
was begun more than thirty years ago by 
James Lenox. 

A copy of the very rare first edition of the 
“Progress,” published in 1678, is included. 
The dozen editions issued during the author's 
life are almost as scarce as the first, and of 
these the library has every one except the 
eleventh. The first editions of the second 
and third parts are also in the collection. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library loaned the 
original warrant for the arrest of Bunyan, 
dated March 4, 1674, and Bunyan’s own 
copy of Fox's “Acts and Monuments,” 1641, 
with his autograph on the title page. George 
A. Plimpton loaned an oil portrait of Bun- 
yan, said to have been painted from life. It 
was once the property of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 


Where Have They Gone? 


The mystery of what becomes of famous 
literary treasures that have disappeared from 
the market is answered in part by a writer 
in the New York Times. He refers to the 
“spirited annual reports” issued by Lucy 
Eugenia Osborne, custodian of the Chapin 
Library of Williams College. These reports 
“abound in references to books that once 
graced the shelves of great libraries like the 
Huth, Stevens, Church, Lefferts, Hoe, Vail 
and Britwell Court. They make pleasurable 
reading because their records are not just 
localized in the library’s own possessions. 

“Miss Osborn shows a healthy concern for 
whatever items of news may be of interest 
to collectors from incunabula right down to 
modern first editions. She sees her Chapin 
Library, like that of any progressive higher 
institution of learning, as part of the big 
sweeping tendency to acquire and preserve 
original source books and manuscripts in 
the interests of research and _ scholarship. 
Her reports are informed with a little more 
worldly wisdom than one usually expects to 
find in bulletins of this nature.” 








A “Pilgrim’s Progress’ Reprint 

A recent facsimile, not the first, of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is announced. The re- 
production is from one of the four in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum, and 
is published by Percy Lund, Humphries 
& Co., Ltd., Bradford and London. Until 
recently but one copy of the first edition 
was known to exist, but now six are known. 





$2,900 for Kipling’s First Book 
Kipling’s first book was “Schoolboy Lyr- 
ics,” written at the age of 15. Only fifty 
copies were printed, the family paying for 
the work in India. One of these copies re- 
cently brought $2,900 at auction in the 
American Art Galleries, New York, the 
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Rosenbach Company being the purchaser. 


Nelson and Emma 


The Harvard College Library has received 
as a gift a collection of 200 letters written 
by Admiral Nelson, Lady Emma Hamilton, 
his mistress, and Sir William Hamilton, her 
husband. All are in the original handwrit- 
ing, and many have not only never been pub- 
lished, but were unknown to historians. It 
was through the generosity of Joseph Hus- 
band and a few other Harvard alumni that 
the letters, known as the Husband collection, 
were presented. 

It will come as a shock to many puritan- 
ical English and American admirers of Nel- 
son to learn, through this correspondence, 
that the admiral who did so much to over- 
throw Napoleon was no different, from what 
is called “the moral viewpoint,” than the 
famous emperor. With the frankest frank- 
ness, he and Lady Hamilton, who was noto- 
rious before she married her husband or met 
the admiral, write of their amours, and of 
her child—named Horatia, the feminine for 
Horatius, Nelson’s first name—of which Nel- 
son was the father. Moreover, the naval 
hero lived for two years with the Hamiltons 
at Merton, after his elderly lordship must 
have known who was the father of the child. 
Also, the letters reveal that Nelson was 
jealous of the Prince of Wales, later George 
TV, and in one of his letters wrote to Emma: 

“My mind is fixed that if ever the damned 
fellow is admitted into your company then 
your Nelson is rejected, and I would sooner 
believe the world to be at an end this week.” 

If these letters were offered at auction 
there would be frantic bidding. 





An O'Neill First Edition 
A living author whose works are sought 
by collectors is Eugene O'Neill. The first 
edition of his first work, “Thirst,” has grown 
in value from a publisher’s remnant to $40. 
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Rare Books 
665 FirtH AVENUE New York City 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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A Review of the Field 





in Art Education 








A Student’s View 


What might be termed the conversion of an 
art student to modernism from academism is 
set forth in an article that has been offered 
to Tue Art Dicest. The writer is Gus 
Bundy, and it is unnecessary to say what 
schools of art he attended, or who his in- 
structors were, because no personal reflection 
is intended by any references in his article, 
which he entitles “Modernism to the Art 
Student.” But as many hundreds of art stu- 
dents have gone, or are going, through the 
same processes of thinking, and similar expe- 
riences, though not necessarily to arrive at 
the same conclusions, his main opinions are 
given herewith: 

“Nature was perfect, the cubists impossi- 
ble, the sins scaricomates er esti academic 


Aa — Lae ppeatonted Pro- 
fession which overcrowded. 


Offers eae for | 

ell’ career. Trained men and women in great 

<f demand on staffs of leading decorating 

houses. Salaries from $5,000 up attainable. 
a? Opens up epportunition for ing in own 

Senate. lifes you expertly to serve your 

save, by Oni takes, hundreds of dollars in furnish- 
ing your own home. Enriches your knowledge of art. Easy 
to mester under our f method of instr Cer- 
a awarded by approval | State _— N.Y. | ae 
jon ity 

n the building end decorating of model homes. Eetabliehed 

1923. Write a4 information and splendid brochure--FREE,. 

“RTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 

Suite 1121 578 Madison Avenue New York City 























University Summer School 
of 
Art and Archaeology 


LonpoN—PARIS—FLORENCE—ROME 


oe 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


DIRECTOR 
AURORA, NEW YORK 

















THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
A private school giving individual per- 
sonal attention. 
Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time. 
911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57th St. New York City 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 
Send for Catalogue D 





painters after long disapproval because it 
was realized that they were after all attempt- 
ing to portray nature; modernists who dis- 
torted were either insane, were modernists 
because they could not draw well enough to 
be representative painters, or were merely 
attempting to be startling. These were, in 
brief, the views on art shared by me and 
thousands of art students in two of the lead- 
ing art. schools in the country that I at- 
tended during a course of seven years.” 

He tells of drawing from casts and other 
preliminary studies, and later going to sum- 
mer colonies, and attending academic shows. 
And then: 

“After seven years of academic training I 


in almost precisely the same way? 
then creation was nil. . . . 
it was adventurous. It thrilled me. 


ligence. 
me and revived my waning interest. 


began to have a feeling of oppression, of 
boredom towards this art that did not seem 
to be an emanation from ourselves, but rather 
a reflection of a thing in space to its likeness 


on canvas. The schools in their circulars 
mentioned—in fact, stressed—the develop- 
ment of individual creation. Could these 


thousands of art students accidentally create 
If they 
were not dissimilar in individual conception 


“I began avoiding the academic exhibitions 
and found interest in the modern art I had 
once scorned. It seemed new, it was daring, 
Aca- 
demic art seemed unfit for the mature intel- 
This new development intrigued 
The 





big, simple, rhythmic figures and trees ang 
hills seemed co-ordinated, related in som 
way. Simplicity seemed the keynote, ther 
was not a thing that did not have its place, 
not a thing that was superfluous. I began to 
study modern work—became absorbed. The 
academic work became frivolous, chaotic de. 
tail in contrast to the design and orchestra. 
tion achieved by the modernists who stroy 
for the essential character of things. Here 
again was the rich arrangement I had found 
in the old masters. It was built structurally 
on the same basic design principles, but m- 
recognizable to most because, though with 
this essential similarity, the ancients e&. 
pressed their day while we are expressing 
ours. Many of the weird things I had hearj 
about modernists were obviously false. 
Modernism became clear and entirely log. 
ical.” 

But not all modernist teachers were ad- 
mirable. The writer continues: 

“Before I had the good fortune to discover 
a man who could teach rationally the ee 
ments of pictorial design, an incident, that 
is now amusing, befell me. I had enrolled in 
a professed modern art school and began 
under an instructor who was notorious for 
his long hair, for being a rabid radical, for 
eroticism, and last but not least for being 
extremely modern in art. Discouragement 
came the first day. At the academic schools 
I had seen repetition without the slightest 
suggestion of individual creation. The fig- 
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tion and Sculpture. 
Large, well lighted studios. 
modern conveniences. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


School in the Country 








Open all year 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CoO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND 
WINTER 


DaniEL GARBER 
JoserH T. Pearson, Jr. 
Grorce Harpinc 
ALBERT LAESSLE 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustra- 
Resident Instructors. 
Separate dormitories for men and women with 
Reference required. 

EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Students may register at any time. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 








DESIGNERS ART 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Professional Courses and Practical 
Instruction in all Branches of Art 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalog on Request 
Miss Phyllis D. Frank, 376 Boylston St., 
Telephone BACK Bay 3323 


Boston 


MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. Ist—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, Landscape 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 














XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 
Pulatinp es Portrait Saturday After- 
e-Composition Sunday Morning. 
Sketch Class Monday Evening. 


Private lessons, Landscape, Etching, by ap- 
pointment. For information write: STUDIO 
FIFTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 








GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 











Address—226 W. 59th, New York 


MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF 
ANGELES oe” A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire pst f Los Angeles, Call 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and ‘advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pe: this 


art school. Illustrated catalog upon 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED Af: 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to 
develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 

lied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
Credits given for drawing teachers. Enroll 
now. Day, Evening Classes. Catalogue. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal 
New York 














January 7, 1929 


SeURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 

Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturdey Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Il- 
m and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Bread and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 











CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


“Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.” 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 


1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 
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Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Binding, 
Pottery, Metal Working. For catalog, ad- 
dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

Enroliment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘H’’ 
Tel. Acad, 3860 

$13 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’ART 


SCULPTURE H PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST 6ist ST. NEW YORK 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 

Industrial Design. 
Next term begins February 11. 
For illustrated catalog address 
. ge, Director 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ures had varied as to angle of pose and 
technique, that was all. Here I saw work 
that was not academic, but still lacked indi- 
vidual creation. All the work was similar. 
The instructor was mad about Cézanne. His 
own work, if not an exhibition of student’s 
work on the walls, could have told me this. 
It might all have been done by one person. 
I turned to the instructor and said, ‘Quite a 
collection of Cézannes.’ He replied, ‘Why 
not?’ I fled. 

“Our strongest conviction at the academic 
schools was that the modernist distorted in 
order to be startling. Through the practice 
of distortion I soon realized that besides 
often achieving a more interesting design 
through this means, the expression of sub- 
ject was intensified. . . . I found that, 
whereas the academic instructors stressed 
only subject and technique, and at most 
color, the advanced modernist instructor 
added several elements in conjunction with 
these. Creative ability, design, and plastic 
quality were stressed. The academician, too, 
used these terms, but the meanings were a 
world apart. To the academician creative 
ability was to copy a figure or object suffi- 
ciently well to look alive or natural. The 
advanced modernist explains this same term 
by the manner in which an artist executes a 
thing differently than any other artist. 

“T had thought my ideals high as an aca- 
demic student. My ideals are higher now. 
A bigger, broader, more absorbing horizon 
stretches before my eyes, a horizon that 
gratifies my intense desire for an adventur- 
ous, creative expression of life. My aca- 
demic life in itself, as life, was adventurous 
enough, but its expression in work lacked 
this necessary element. Perhaps another 
horizon may some day be before me, but a 
backward step shall not consciously be taken. 
The decadence of the Greeks came with the 
return to realism. The Romans were never 
great because of realism. For well nigh 
three hundred years we, too (generally 
speaking), have been in a decadent period. 
And now the upward swing of the arc has 
begun.” 


7 





Winslow Revises His Book 


Leon L. Winslow, art director of the 
public schools of Baltimore, is the author 
of a book entitled “Organization and Teach- 
ing of Art, a Program for Art Education in 
the School” (Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
$2.20). This is an enlarged edition of a 
previous work. The Bulletin to the Schools 
published by the University of the State of 
New York says that it is “a most helpful 
work to prospective art teachers and also to 
school administrators and supervisors, as 
well as teachers in service who give part or 
all time to art instruction.” 





Adds Japanese Course 

In the School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts a course in Japanese brush work 
is offered this year for the first time, and 
Henry Hunt Clark’s usual series of lectures 
on the history of design have been supple- 
mented by a similar course on the history 
and technique of painting and sculpture by 
Philip L. Hale. 












ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Write for free sample and 
circular 


Art ExTENSION 














SocirTy 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
























SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painti 
a, ete oe Commercial Art, Gone 
ver-sm ng, Jewel 
manufacture, etc. . on 


Special College Credit Cou - 
tion with Wittenberg College. ae 


Facult i 
are akiow sehen eee 
THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 





























THE Marytanp InstituTE 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 

Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Trainin 

General Design, Costume Design, Poster 

Design, Stagecraft, Interior Decoration, 

Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 



















THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branch 
and —mereial Art. Teacher Training. “Gredite 


sive 
Catalog on Request. 
1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















The Traphagen School of Fashion 
ntensive Winter and Summer Courses 

Special Classes planned for Teachers 

All phases from elementary to fuli 

mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 

time compatible with thoroughness, 

Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 

Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 

ar gay under Regents. Certifi- 

ven on completion 
Send for Catalog D. anna 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd S8t.), New York 














Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 

















STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art 


Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 



















WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent en request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 




















The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for. Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 






























SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


New building. Studios and class-rooms for 
400 pupils. Ceurses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 62nd year. Illustrated booklet. 
Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, - @ CARTOONING 
D 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 





























Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession: Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
er at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 88rd St., N. ¥. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 








DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 

A School for the Training of 

Artine—Dastgness aoa 
gn 


Painting Illustration : Crafts 

Interier Decoration : Life $ Fashion 
Intensive 

Founded 1917 Individual Phone Circle 1850 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
300 STUDENTS 


Register Now 
Intensive Professional Courses 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 





WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 
Illustration. Write for ee, 
Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley * atm N. C. Wyeth 

mmer Landscape Class: 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


“Movies” in Drawing 


An unusual and interesting method of ap- 
proach is being adopted in the life drawing 
classes of the School of the Chicago Art 
Institute. For years the time-honored train- 
ing for the young painter or sculptor con- 
sisted of cast-drawing until a certain pro- 
ficiency was reached, with consequent pro- 
motion to the nude figure classes. A matter 
of a dozen years ago the Art Institute 
School became a radical in this respect by 
making the freshmen day students divide 
their time between life and cast drawing, 
with satisfactory results at once apparent. 

At present, through a new use of moving 
pictures, the school expects its students to 
put a movement and vitality, heretofore 
sometimes lacking, into their life studies. 
Attempts along this line have been made by 
having a model go through in succession a 
serious of motions or postures. No human 
being, however, can walk across the floor 
twice in precisely the same way. A moving 
picture can repeat a movement time after 
time. Consequently, as work supplementary 
to drawing from posed models, films are to 
be made showing models in action. Some of 
these will be cut into short strips, to be run 
slowly for several minutes on a continuous 
reel. On the first or second showing the 
student will select a pose, executing his 
drawing in successive runs. 

Special studies, such as those showing 
hands, feet, or given groups of muscles in 
action, should prove invaluable in the study 
of anatomy. 





Schools Exchange Exhibits 
Exchange exhibitions of the work of stu- 
dents have been held by the California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and the 
Portland Art Association. First Portland 
had a San Francisco show, then San Fran- 
cisco had a Portland show. 





The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
schools of America. 
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School of the Aris 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Moriey FLetcuer, Directoy 






























































Instruction in 


FLOWER and STILL 
LIFE PAINTING 


Address 
VERA STEVENS 
138 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 


STUDIO HOURS 
9 to 12 



















































California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San neisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 38th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
aid new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 





CORCORAN SCHOOL oF ART 


ASHINTON, 
Tuition ne nnn Ballad Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 
Instructors: Richard S. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Leisenring, Eugen eisz, Carl Mose, 
George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prespectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 














f Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science and an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Courses. 
8th Year. Personal training by well- 
known professional who has hung in all 
the fine Salons of Europe and America, 
and at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
for new prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 

















A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 59th St. 
New York 
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ART SCHOOL vEW 
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PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE ||} = 
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Day and Evening Classes » 
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of other Nations in Rome. 
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A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL|} 
Enrolls 600. Artists gain color and technique, 
students save years. NOT A SHORT CUT 10 | SCAL. F 
ART but A SCIENCE OF VIGION. Any one Nov.. 
may discard copies and theory and paint true 
to nature better by home study than under Nov. 
any teacher of old methods. Home course any po: 
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APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN e 
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vanced Design. Special Course in Lettering F 
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[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
sounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.} 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montevallo, Ala. 
ALABAMA COLLEGE— 
Dec.—Students’ work, Cross method (A. F. A.). 
Phoenix, Ariz, 
PHOENIX FINE_ ARTS ASSN.— 
From Dec. 8—George Elbert Burr. 





ay 


st 
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Dec, 12-Jan 
) ane BEAUX ARTS— 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
To Dec. 16—19th annual Cal. Art Club; Danish 
exhibit; Arthur Dow. 

Jan—Danish National exhibition; Zubiaurre 
brothers; international photographic show. 
March—Tenth annual Print Makers Exhibition. 

Last receiving date, Feb. 7. 

STATE EXPOSITION BLDG.— 
Dec. 1-31—Painters and Sculptors’ Club. 
INSLIE GALLERIES— 
Nov.-Jan.—Contemporary Californians, 
BILTMORE SALON— 

Nov.-Dec.—Painters of the West. 
EBELL CLUB— 

Dec.—Exhibition of prints. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Paintings of Carmel, Stan Paciecha. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec.—Pasadena Society: Ralph Holmes, Jack 
Wilkinson Smith, Lucie L. Billings, Larsen 
Feitelsson, Nathalie Newking, Charles Kilgore. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 

Dec.—George Jensen silver; Sloan, Itter, Chi- 

nese and American etchings. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, De Witt and Doug- 
lass Parshall; posters. 

Nov. —— 31—Art Guild’s no-jury show. 
Dec.—Water colors by Loren Barton, Margery 
Ryerson, Anne Goldthwaite. 

Dec, 1-15—Miniatures, Laura D. Mitchell. 
Dec, 15-Jan. 15—Water colors lent by Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
Nov.-Dec.—Taos Society of Artists. 
UST WEST GALLERY— 
Nov. = c. 11—Lucien Labaudt collection of 
post-Cezanne paintings, Ecole de Paris. 

. 1—Prints. 


. 6-31—Group show by members. 
S.& G. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
.—General show paintings, prints. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
3-1s—Sara Kolb Danner, paintings. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
—Museum’s 34th annual; prints by Watson. 


New Haven, Conn. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

t. 2-23—10th annual show of little pictures, 
New Haven and Clay Club. 


\ Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
» 15-Jan. 1—Loan show of textiles. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
c — a -““" Exhibition of 
ontemporary American Oi ‘aintings. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— a 
Oct.-Jan.—Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
Sculpture; art is symbolical, lower gallery; 
ae , ace °e rape a gallery; interna- 
ional group, little gallery. 
UMTED STATES Lad hacen a 
+ 26-Dec. 30—Etchings, Margery Ryerson. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
3-15—Cadwallader Washburn, Livia Kadar. 


Dec. 3-31:—Gardenside Bookshop show. 
VORKE eoetaeee” ookshop show. 
3-15—Paintinngs, Frank Townsend 
Hutchens, 


» 17-Jan. s—Water colors by English and 
American painters. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dec.—Harry I. Hoffman (A. F. A.). 


Atlanta, Ga. 











HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Ld LITTLE GALLERY— 






9-28—Facsimile drawings, old masters, etch- 


Clinton, Ia. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE— 
Dec.—Reproductions old masters (A. F. A.). 


Dubuque, Ia. 
DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 3-8—No-Jury show. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Dec. 1-15—American paintings (A, F. A.). 


Chicago, II]. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Jan. 1—Four centuries of etching and en- 
graving; prints and drawings from Deering 
collection; prints from Buckingham collection. 

Dec. 6-27—Empire furniture; English carica- 
tures. 

Oct. 25-Dec. 16—Annual exhibition. 

Feb. 7-March 1o—19th annual international show 
of etchings, auspicds Chicago Society of 
Etchers; last receiving day, Jan. 7. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Sixth semi-annual members’ 


show. 
KROCK’S BOOKSTORE— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1o—7th annual, Chicago No-Jury 


society. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Annual sketch and small pic- 
ture exhibit. 
WOMAN’S ATHLETIC CLUB— 
er > 9-23—3d annual, Ill. Academy of Fine 
rts. 


Decatur, IIl. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 1-17—Soap sculpture. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
Dec.—Paintings, Leona Loop; prints, Gustave 
Baumann. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 2-29—Paintings, Felicie Waldo Howell. 
Dec. 2-23—Etchings, Bicknell and Lewis. 
Dec. 9-Jan. ‘World’s Fair posters. 
H. LIEBER CO.— 
Dec. 3-15—Paintings, Will Vawter. 
Dec. 11-29—Paintings, William Forsyth. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB 
Dec.—Sculpture, C. Warner Williams. 





Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Water colors, Brittan, Watson. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND— 
Dec.—Prints (A. F. A.). 


Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Dec, 1-15—Etchings, Percy Smith. 


Richmond, Ky. 
EASTERN KY. TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 5—Exhibit from Chester Springs 
Summer School (A. F. A.) 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; wood sculpture, 
Charles Haag, auspices Art Association, New 
Orleans. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
Dec. 8-28—Members’ show by invitation. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec.—Paintings by William H. Singer, Jr., and 
Jacob Dooyeward; Mestrovic drawings; XVIII 
century printed fabrics. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 10—Paintings, Kirkland Buck; prints 
: from Lucas collection. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 


Dec.-Jan.—Contemporary etchings, 


changes. 
FOGG MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Maya art; water colors by Homer, Sar- 
gent, Hopkinson and Macknight; drawings by 
old masters. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM_OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct. 24-Dec. 9—Gilbert Stuart centenary. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— : é 
Dec. 5-20—Indian portraits, Winold Reiss. 
BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS & GIRLS— 
Dec. 1-31—Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
CASSON GALLERIES— ro ae 
Dec. 3-22—Etchings, Philip Kappel; paintings, 
Carl Lawless. 
COPLEY GALLERY— : 
Nov. 19-Dec. 8—Laura Coombs Hills, Gerome 
Brush. 


weekly 








JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 
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DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Dec. 8—Marines, Frank Vining Smith. 
To Dec. 18—Etchings, Sears Gallagher. 
To Dec. 22—Water colors, Gallagher. 
To Dec. 29—Old English aceee prints, 
GRACE HORNE'S GALLERIES— 
Nov. 12-Dec. Sade mera as Whorf. 
From Dec. 10o—William Baxter Closson and 
Polly Nordell. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
To Dec. 8—Paintings, Philip Hale. 
Dec. 10-22—Paintings, Ruth Anderson. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE OF 7 ted 
Dec.—Embroidery exhibit (A. re 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31—General exhibition. 
Dec. fe Gertrude Twitchell. 
Dec. 19—Enamels, Lawrin H. Martin. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 10-24—Paintings, Byron B. Boyd. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 


Nov. 14-Dec. 7—John Taylor Arms and A. 
Hugh Fisher. 
Dec. 12-29—Wood blocks in color. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 3-o—Thumb Tack Club. 
Dec.—Contemporary French Prints. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 1-15—Clivette, ee 
JOHN HANNA GALLE RIES— 
- 19-Dec. 8—C. Harry Allis. 
To Dec. 8—Paintings, Byron B. Boyd. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Dec. 17-Jan. 5—Penn. Soc. Miniature Painters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


Dec.—Grand Rapids painters; Mexican decora- 
tive art; local commercial art. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 


Dec.—Paintings, Hugh Breckinridge; etchings, 
on B. Moore; sculpture, Angel Maria 
de Rosa. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 27-Jan. 30—Ceramic art (A. F. A.) 
Nov-Dec.—National high school art; American 
costumes, 1850-75; bowls from Mimbres Valley, 
New Mexico. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 1-20—Loan exhibition of old masters; also 
sculpture, tapestries, etc., lent by Paul Bot- 
tenwieser, 
ec. 20-Jan. 
show. 

FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 

and American artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Nov. 24-Jan. 1—Annual Salon. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Water colors, Wayman Adams. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Dec.—Nebraska Artists’ 7th annual. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Dec.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 10-Dec. 23—Graphic and decorative arts. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
To Dec. 31—Czecho-Slovak Woman’s Club; new 
additions to museum collections from abroad. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIFS— 
Dec. 4-24—Water colors, Wilmer S. 
prints by Japanese masters. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


ART STUDENTS GUILD— 
Dec. 3-8—Prints, Bertraud Zadig. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec, 1-14—Lithographs,“ Vernon Howe Bailey 
me Xe i 


(A. F 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 20-Jan. 1—Paintings by the New Society; 
work by Bavarian painters. 


20—8th International water color 


Richter; 


NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
Dec. 3-15—Brooklyn Society of Artists. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 


To Dec. 15—Fifty Prints of the Year. 
c. 19-Jan. 3—Historic costume plates and 
textiles, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 

Nev. 17-Dec. 17—21st annual thumb-box show, 
Buffalo Society of Artists. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Memorial exhibit, Alpo S. Tuuro. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Through Dec.—Works of Goya; ‘sar No 
Robes and prints lent by Louis V. Ledoux. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Color prints for the home 
(A: ¥. -A.). 
ART CENTER— 
ec. 3-15—Paintings, Edward Baxten, 
Glockner, Eleanor R. Craighill. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 15—Interiors, Mrs. 
Rhinelander King. 
Dec.—Greeting cards, Art Alliance; book illus- 
tration, A. I. G. A. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 
Jan. 3-20—Combined show Am. Water Color 
Society and N. Y. Water Color Club; send- 
ing day, Dec. 21. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
Nov. 26-Dec. 8—Paintings, William Yarrow, 
Bessie Lasky, Reba Jackman. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
— = 15—Paintings and prints, Joseph Mar- 


ANN . MUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 
ge 29- eo Ogg and water colors by Alta 
est 
BROWN- ROBERTSON co., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
DENKS GALLERY— 
Dec.—Pottery, Frank Reuss Kelley. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 8—George C. Ault. 
Dec. 9-31—American Print Makers, 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 16—Water colors, Herman Trunk. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
Dec. 4-18—Ellen Emmet Rand. 
G. R. D, STUDIO 
Dec. 3-15—Stephen Haweis. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 25—Paintings of the Madonna. 
MRS. EHRICH’S GALLERIES— % 
Nov. 15-Dec. 25—Silk murals, Lydia Bush- 
Brown. 
FERARGIL GALLERIFES— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 8—Paintings, Louis de Kerstrat. 
Dec. 22-Jan. 12—Water colors, Morris Davidson. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
ov. 20-Dec. 8—Members’ prize exhibition. 
Dec. 11-26—Religious paintings, Dean Cornwell. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 6—Sculpture, Malvina Hoffman. 
Row GALLERY— 
¢. 4-24—Rubin’s paintings of Palestine. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
Dec. 3-15—Portraits, Mary MacKinnnon. 
_ a Jan. 5—Special pictures for Christmas 


THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
Dec.—Hortense Budell, Alice Judson, 
Herbert Smith, Jean Jacques Pfister. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
Dec.—Water colors, John arin. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
—. 4-Jan. 12—Color printns, 18th annd early 
oth centuries. 
KLEE MANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Etchings by modern masters. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
a giao GALLERIES— 
ov. 12-Dec. 8—A century of French painting. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
ec. 3-15—Modern craftsmen’s work; 
paintings, Maud M.) Mason. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
Nov. 27-Dec. 10—Portraits, Ernest Ipsen. 
To Dec. 17—Etchings by Margery Ryerson and 
Carlton T. Chapman. 
ee BA "24_—Portrait heads, 


co H. er. 
MILCH "GALLERIES 
Nov. 26-Dec. 8—Paintings on glass by Beaure. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Yov. 26-Dec. 8—Russell Cheney. 


Karl 


Frederic 


Thomas 


flower 


Nancy Dyer; water 





Dec.—13th annual, 


Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 


Dec. 8-31—Paintings by Harold Weston. 








MORTON GALLERIES— 
Dec. 3-17—Drawings, Harry Carlson; water 
colors, Edith Haworth. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN— 

Nov. 27-Dec. 16—Winter exhibition. 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

& SCULPTORS— 
Nov. 26-Dec. 15—General exhibition. 
NEW ART CIRCLE— 












Nov. 21-Dec. 8—Etchings and lithographs jy 
Rodolphe Bresdin. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 12—Paintings, Maurice Becker, 





i GALLERIES— 

25—Paintings, H. Devitt Welsh, 

N. y. * PRAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING. 

Dec. 3-14—Crafts work by a group. 

OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 

Nov. 1s5-Dec. 12—Second show, selected by 

Bernard Karfiol. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Nov.-March — Black-and-white engravings 
noted artists of Stuart portraits, gallery 316; 
too American engravers, gallery 321. 

REINHARDT GALLERIES— 

To Dec. 8—Ejight French modernists, 

SAE MACUSOE CLUB— 
Nov. 23-Dec. 14—Annual = ape show, 

JACQUES SELIGMANN & C 

Permanent exhibition of ah paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 

E. & A. SILBERMAN— . 

Until Jan. 1:—Old masters and antiques. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 8-31—13th annual show, Waldorf-Astor 

Hotel; delivery dates later. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Dec. 5- a Artists’ Ass’n; sport prints, 
old and m 
— DIEMEN i GALLERIES— 
c.—Old masters. 

VALENTINE GALLERY— 

Dec. 10- —e. Br iaiai and water colors by 
Peter 

VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Oct. 15 through autumn—Wetherfield collection 
17th and 18th century English clocks. 

WESTON GALLERIES— 

Exhibitions of contemporary art; old masters 

HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

To Dec. 15—Portraits, Louis Betts. 
Indefinite—Selected group important paintings 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
Dec. 5-19—Color prints by old masters. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

YONKERS ART ASSN— ___. 
Nov. 18-Dec. 16—Fall exhibition. 
New Bern, N. C. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 16—Landscape Club of Washing 


ton. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE OF WINSTON-SALEM— 
Dec. 1-15—Etchings, Diana Thorne; exhibit of 
graphic processes (A. A 


Akron, O. 





1-25—George Pearse Ennis. 
exhibitions. 


Dec. 
Dec.—Print Makers’ 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Ohio Print Makers’ exhibition. 
TRAXEL ART CO 
Dec. 3-15—Paintings, J. H. Sharp 
_Dec. 17-22—Flower paintings, Marte MacPherson 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 

Dec.—6th annual, water 
old Dutch prints. 
KORNER & WOOD GALLERY— 

Nov. 25-Dec._8—Etchings, Livia Kadar. 

Dec. 10-31—Prints by living Americans. 


Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Columbus Art League. 


Dayton, O. 

N ART INSTITUTE— 

gg, Shag et Dec. 16—Miller’s ivory reproductias 
Dec.—Russian ikons from Corona Mundi, ; 
York; reproductions of famous sculpture a 


paintings. 
Oxford, O. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY— ; 
Dec.—R. I. School of Design. 
Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec.-Jan.—Antique American art; 


colors and _ pastels; 


and annual, 






AKRON ART_INSTITUTE— , y 
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PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Paince of the Elysee 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to THE ART Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 


—Ohio-born women artists. 


Stillwater, Okla. 


4 AND M COLLEGE— : 
From Nov. 17—Oklahoma Artists’ Annual. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSN.— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 15—Etchings, Louis Rosenberg. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 15—-Water colors by Kiowa Indians, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec. 15-Jan. 4—35th annnual show. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

From Nov. 15—Luis Hidalgo’s caricatures. 

Dec. 1-26—Annual print show; paintings, John 
J. A. Dixon. 

pA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 4-Dec. 9—26th Annual Exhibition Philadel- 
hia Water Color Society and 27th Annual 
Exhibition Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. ree, 

Jan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture; entry cards until Dec. 27; 
work received until Jan. 7. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM— 
Nov. 12-Dec. 9—International show, ceramic art, 
PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec.—International etching show. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
. 18-Dec. 9—27th International. 
J. J. GILLESPIE CO.— 
Dec. 1-15—Paintings, E. W. Redfield. 
Reading, Pa. 
READING MUSEUM— 
Dec. 10-Jan. 10o—Paintings (A. F. A.). 
Providence, R. I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Dec. 7-Jan. 6—Drawings, T. M. Cleland. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 3-15—Marines by James G. Tyler. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Swiss paintings, Francois Gos (A, F. A.); 
water colors, Charles W. Hawthorne; pic- 
torial photography, Memphis amateurs. 
Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Nov. 25—Paintings, Frank Klepper. 
Dec. 1—Michel Jacobs. 
Dec. 15—Mabel Whitney. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


Dec.—Both groups, Southern States Art League. 
Ramon and Valentin Zubiaurre, oils, from Du- 
densing Galleries. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 5—Oriental stage and costume de- 
signs. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Block prints, H. C. Schlichting, Leo 
Dorn; sculpture, David Brcin. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 23—Monotypes, Gustave Berbeck. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Utah Women Painters annual. 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Oils, 20 artists. 
Richmond, Va. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Dec. 1-15—Alice Huger Smith. 


Pullman, Wash. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE— 
o Dec. 10—William P. Silva’s painntings (A. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Small paintings. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Nov.-Dec.—Sicilian paintings, Gaetano Busalac- 


chi. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Doll exhibit. 





The Press Walked Out 


Two hundred artists from Germany and 
Austria gathered at Nuremberg for the con- 
vention of the Reich Association of Graphic 
Artists. Much of the discussion turned on 
the right of an artist to protect his works 
from alteration by others, and resolutions 
called for a legal strengthening of that right. 

A speaker criticized the press in connec- 
tion with art exhibitions, suggesting that it 
should not meddle in such matters, where- 
upon all the representatives of the press got 
up and left the hall. They were persuaded 
to return when the speaker retracted and the 
chairman praised the press as an ally of art. 











J. BLOCKX FILS 


WATER COLORS 
“‘The Finest in the 


or 
Standard of the 
Colormen”’ 


Sole Agents for 








fils, Terwag VICTOR 

ty CLAESSENS 
BELGIAN 
CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches 
to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in 
one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
129-131 West 31st St., New York 











Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are PERMANENT, 
CRISP, BRILLIANT and VELVETY. 
They look and act like pastels, but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Being acidproof and waterproof, ETCHERS 
use them for STOPPING OUT. 

Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. 

A NEW USE FOR THESE CRAYONS. 
With the aid of a fairly hot iron, these 
colors can be transferred from woodblocks 
and sketches on paper, to cloth, for making 


lampshades, etc., etc., and can be dry- 
cleaned. 
20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50, postpaid 


and insured. 
Write for Color Card A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 




















MH MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS mm 
i 


are a medium for landscape, still life 
or portraiture not only in decorative 
vein but also realistic treatment. Their € 
sraphic quality make them ideal for 

the underpainting of oil colors. 


The Martini Artists Coton Las. 


%-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, NEW YORK 








Lucien Lefebvre-Foinet’s 


Superfine hand ground artists 
oil colors 
ALL PERMANENT RANGE 
(Made in France) 
The color Sargent, Whistler, Carolus Du- 
ran, J. P. Laurens, Frieseke, Glackens, 
Low and many other famous artists have 
used and recommended. 
(Price list on request) 
Pure Belgian portrait linen canvas 42” 
wide 11 yd. roll $17.50 per roll; 84” wide 
1r yd. roll $35.00 per roll; free delivery. 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


533 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Portugal’s Durer 


Some critics regard Durer’s “Saint Je- 
rome” as his supreme masterpiece. The art 
lovers of Paris have just had an opportunity 
to see it at the Louvre. A possession of the 
National Museum at Lisbon, it had been at 
Niremburg for display in the Direr retro- 
spective and was loaned to the Louvre for 
two weeks. 

The rich red of the gown against the olive 
gray of the background, the gleaming cruci- 
fix, and the pearly gray of the parchment 
of the book before the saint, creates an effect 
that literally transfixes a true connoisseur. 
The guards were constantly having to keep 
back the people. 

Close to the Diirer were being exhibited 
four new acquisitions of the Louvre. Two 
Corots, gifts from the Martell legacy, were 
“Le Passeur” and the “Homme d’Armes 
assis.” Eugene Fromentin’s (1820-1876) 
“Le Pays de la Soif,” a large dramatic tale 
of Arabs dying of thirst in the desert, was 
also a Martell legacy. The “Portrait de 
son Fils” by Stanislas Lépine (1835-1892) 
was the gift of M. Lépine. 





Pasadena’s Annual in January 

All artists residing in California are in- 
vited to compete in the second annual exhibi- 
tion of oils and tempera at the Pasadena Art 
Institute. The display will continue from 
Jan. 4 to 31, and the closing date for receiv- 
ing exhibits is Dec. 22. Prizes of $500, 
$300 and $150 are offered, and three honor- 


able mentions. 











COLOR WORK 
| LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
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A Pollaiuolo Comes 


“Portrait of a Woman,” by Pollaiuolo. 


“His painting exhibits an excess of bru- 
tality,” a critic once wrote of Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo, and said his characteristics could 
best be studied in the “Saint Sebastion,” 
painted in 1475 and now in the National 
Gallery, London. But a portrait of a woman 
by this early Renaissance artist, just acquired 
from the collection of Baron Lazeroici of 
Italy, is beautiful in an austere manner, and 
has both purity of line and richness of tone. 

The Howard Young Galleries, New York, 
the present owners, have been exhibiting 
the picture. A. Venturi, authority on Italian 
painting, says it corresponds in vesture, head 
dress, in the tissue of the flowered sleeves 
and in the contour of the neck to other well- 
known portraits by the artist. The picture is 
17% inches high by 12% wide. The artist 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum 
by “St. Christopher and the Infant Christ.” 





America’s Renoir 


In connection with the second Renoir ex- 
hibition which the Galerie Flechtheim had 
in Berlin, J. Meier-Graefe, in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, remarked that the painter appears 
to be without much honor in his own coun- 
try. “None of the great artists of the time 
will leave slighter traces in the public of his 
homeland. David, Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, 
Courbet, Manet found worthy places in the 
Louvre. Rodin has his luxurious museum, 
and for the most transient works of Monet 
a special gallery has been built. Cézanne 
can still be obtained. Renoir is disappearing. 
Almost all of the important works indicating 
his development are firmly held in foreign 
possession; many of the principal pictures, 
including the 175 of the Barnes Foundation, 
near Philadelphia, are on the other side of 
the water. America is devoting itself pas- 
sionately to him as if it knew how much 
power this last European had accumulated. 
France looks on.” 

The Flechtheim exhibition included new 
material supplied by the painter’s sons, 
Pierre. Jean and Claude. 

“This time the emphasis lies on the draw- 
ings,’ said Max Osborn in the Vossische 
Zeitung. “These things are of the greatest 
charm. Sometimes it scems as though 


Legal entanglements, involving questions 
of international relations, marked the sale at 
Lepke’s in Berlin of art objects from Lenin- 
grad museums and palaces. Some of the 
most important items listed were with- 
_drawn pending decisions on fourteen injunc- 
tions by the High Court of Appeal, after a 
lower court had decided that it could not 
grant an injunction against the action of a 
government that had been officially recog- 
nized by Germany. The works actually sold 
brought about $620,000. 

The total number of disputed objects was 
about 100, or nearly a quarter of the total 
offered for sale. Twenty-three were with- 
drawn from the second day’s auction, but 
many others had been sold on the previous 
day, and these are also legally tied up. 
Among the Russians who brought legal ac- 
tions were Prince Youssoupoff, who sued 
Joseph D. Widener in the American courts 
over the ownership of two Rembrandts. 

Princess Paley had already sued represen- 
tatives of the Soviets in London to recover 
numerous art works sent there after being 





taken from the palace of her husband, the 
Grand Duke Michael, uncle of the last Czar. 

Among the works withdrawn were two 
heads by Boucher, three works by Greuze, 
Natoire’s “Bath of Venus,” four paintings 
of ruins by Hubert Robert and Lampi’s por- 
trait of Catherine the Great. Among the 


Soviet Art Sale Marred by Withdrawals 





ae jeter ee . 
“Head of a Girl,” by Francois Boue 


works sold, a Houdon bust of a lady broug! 
$6,000, Lemoyne’s bust of Marie Antoinet 
$12,000, and Cima’s “Madonna” $13,000. 

antique furniture and tapestries brought hig 
prices. 





Renoir had been no draftsman in the proper 
sense. He was so much a painter, so in love 
with the variegated world, fond friend of the 
nuances of color, that the abstraction of the 
line was seldom enough for him. It is sig- 
nificant that, in order to avoid the sharp 
black-and-white, he so gladly took up the 
red chalk. That gave at least a little color, 
and even the tint that was closest to his 
heart.” 





An Art Digest Reaction 


Reverberations are still being heard of the 
criticisms of the last exhibition of the Twin 
Cities Artists. The Minneapolis Star quotes 
the strictures of Leo Henkora, artist and 
instructor, in THe Art Dicest, and then 
publishes an editorial, which begins by say- 
ing that “there is no denying that art in 
Minneapolis—to say nothing of music and 
drama—will grow to a healthier and more 
intelligent maturity if it is soundly scolded 
now and then,” and adds: 

“We have no comment to make on the 
Twin Cities Artists’ show except to say that 
it was noticeably weak in important creative 
work, that it was drearily conformist and 
unoriginal, and that it failed to give an 
honest cross-section of the best work being 
done in this community. Its gravest fault, 
perhaps, was that it gave solace to medi- 
ocrity. 

“The arts cannot thrive on complacency 
and timidity and they deserve to die in a 
city that cares little whether its artists are 
geniuses or nincompoops. So long as people 
treat art with the amused smile of half- 
hearted patronage, so long as art juries se- 
lect pictures with one eye on reactionary 
higher-ups, just so long will art languish 
from malnutrition. 

“Better no art at all than a bloodless, non- 
descript art that everybody accepts and-no- 
body enjoys. Better an art that arouses 
jeers and stormy discussions than an art that 





induces a yawn and intolerable boredom.” 





Arizona 


The Arizona Museum is strong in arehg 
ology and natural history, but lacking in 
in the usual sense of the word. Odd | 
Halseth, director of the museum, thin 
Phoenix should have an art gallery. He 
accomplishing a great deal with his preset 
handicap, and is arousing the public to 
realization of the chief cultural need of fi 
community. There is a Fine Arts Associ 
tion, and now there is an Arizona Artist 
Guild, open to working artists only, of wh 
Emry S. Kopta, a sculptor, is presider 
Every Monday the artists are given ff 
museum building to work in, and a model! 
provided. Mr. Halseth expresses the grea 
need of the city when, in a local paper, fi 
writes : 

“The gallery should be not only a gallet 
for the exhibition of works of art. It show 
be a home for art and those branches of af 
expression that can be housed under t& 
same roof with reasonable surety of harme 
and equation. Studios for the painters, wor 
shops for the modeler, the etcher, and th 
potter, printing presses, looms and _ potter! 
kilns all should be as integral a part of anaft 
institute as the exhibition galleries, lectum 
halls, and social rooms. The development @ 
a national art depends upon the encourage 
ment it is given in each community. Arti 
may come from anywhere, but their wom 
springs from local soil.” 4 

The most recent exhibition was a one-mi 
show by H. Nevill-Smith, an Australiait 
water colorist. He showed forty-five pie 
tures from Tahiti, Samoa, Australia, Italy 
and the United States, and during the month: 
they were displayed many visitors were at 
tracted. In December native art of the 
olden days is being shown under the design 
tion of Santos de Tablas, the names of t€ 
saints depicted having been identified in fifty 
instances. In January a traveling show 
arranged for by the Fine Arts Association 
will be held, and in February there is to D€ 
an exhibit of arts and crafts. 
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